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Other People 


Man’s sociality of nature evinces itself, in 
spite of all that can be said, with abundant 
evidence by this one fact were there no 
other—the unspeakable delight he takes 
in biography. 

It is written, “The proper study of man- 
kind is man”; to which study, let us can- 
didly admit, he by true or by false methods 
applies ‘himself, nothing loath. “Man is 
perennially interesting to man; nay, if we 
look ‘strictly to it, there is nothing else 
interesting.” 

How inexpressibly comfortable to know 
our fellow creature, to see into him, under- 
stand his goings forth, decipher the whole 
heart of his mystery. Nay, not only to see 
into him but even to see out of him, to 
view the world altogether as he views it, 
so that we can theoretically construe him 
and could almost practically personate him, 
and do now thoroughly discern both what 
manner of man he is and what manner of 
thing he has got to work on and live on! 

A scientific interest and a poetic one 
alike inspire us in this matter. A scien- 
tific because every mortal has a problem of 
existence set before him, which were it 
only—what for the most it is—the problem 
of keeping soul and body together, must be 
to a certain extent original, unlike every 
other, and yet at the same time so like 
every other; like our own, therefore in- 
structive, moreover, since we also are in- 
dentured to live. 

A poetic interest still more. For pre- 
cisely this same struggle of human free will 
against material necessity, which every 
man’s life, by the mere circumstance that 
the man continues alive, will more or less 
victoriously exhibit, is that which, above 
all else, or rather inclusive of all else, calls 
the sympathy of mortal hearts into action; 
and whether as acted, or as represented 
and written of, not only is poetry but is 
the sole poeiry possible. 

Thomas Carlyle, 
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Otddony \\vnvention 
of A. F. of L. Draws Near 


Parley Will Open Sept. 16 


E N MONDAY morning, September 18, the sixty-ninth 
| convention of the American Federation of Labor will 

get under way at Houston, Texas. Delegates repre- 
Senting some 8,000,000 organized wage-earners will be 
Present when the annual parliament of labor is called 


to order. 


The convention will continue in session for more than 
@ week. The delegates will have before them for consid- 
tration and action an unusually long list of important 
subjects. Most of these subjects will be presented in the 
thorough report of the Executive Council, which will be 
distributed to the delegates on opening day. Other items 
will come forward in the form of resolutions introduced 


by various delegates. 


President William Green’s keynote speech will be a 
high spot of the first day. It is expected that he will dis- 
tuss the Communist invasion of South Korea and empha- 
size the grave implications of Soviet Russia’s program of 
werld conquest. American labor’s views on the menace 
of Communist imperialism and on ways to check and 
throw back the Red Fascists will be made known to the 


world during the course of the convention. 


The delegates are certain to deal with varioug economic 
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problems stemming from the Korean situation and the 
defense program. The need for an excess profits tax to 
provide the federal government with additional revenue 
and the inadvisability of increasing the tax burden of the 


average wage-earner are expected to be pointed out. 


The Houston convention will undoubtedly reaffirm 
organized labor’s determination to press the fight against 
the abominable Taft-Hartley Act, passed in 1947 by a 
hostile Republican-controlled Congress. Trade unionists 
are increasingly restive as the burden of Taft-Hartleyism 
becomes heavier. The convention is expected to issue a 
new call to all freedom-loving citizens to go to the polls 
in record numbers and elect a Congress that will repeal 


A s 
the oppressive anti-labor statute. 


All national legislative matters of concern to organized 
labor will be placed before the delegates in the Execu- 
tive Council’s report. This voluminous document will also 
give the delegates up-to-date information on international 
labor relations. 

Outstanding government figures and a number of dis- 


tinguished visitors from other countries will address the 


convention. 





MR. KEENAN 


‘HE North Koreans attacked on 

June 25. Immediately 150,000,- 

000 Americans rushed to re- 
spond—each in his own way. 

Harry Truman ordered U.S. troops 
into action within forty-eight hours. 
Senator Robert Taft and the Commu- 
nist Daily Worker both whined that 
Truman’s courageous action was il- 
legal. And the price gougers had a 
field day. 

But, by and large, John Q. Citizen 
approved Truman’s bold step. He 
stood ready to do his part. He was 
ready for sacrifices and controls. But 
he quickly let Congress know he want- 
ed equal sacrifices. If men must die 
for their country, then nobody should 
be allowed to reap fat profits at home. 

It is too bad that war had to come 
in an election year. The wrangle on 
Capitdl Hill to decide how much 
mobilization and what kind of con- 
trols has been shot through with large 
doses of politics. 

That was inevitable. Korea changed 
all campaign plans. With $25 hogs, 
the Democrats would have to forget 
about getting farm votes with the 
Brannan Plan. On the other hand, 
McCarthyism was not going to do 
the G.O.P. or the Dixiecrats much 
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By JOSEPH D. KEENAN 


Director, Labor’s League for Political Education 


good. Out of 209 Re- 

publicans and Dixie- 

crats who voted 

against labor on 

Taft-Hartley, 160 of 
them voted on January 19 against the 
vital Korea Aid Act, which failed by 
just one vote. Even worse, on the 
seven key Korean economic and mili- 
tary aid votes during the last two 
years, ninety-one anti-labor Congress- 
men were revealed as voting the same 
way as pro-Communist Vito Marcan- 
tonio. 

Thus it has become a patriotic duty 
to defeat anti-labor reactionaries, be- 
cause, while they talked anti-commu- 
nism, they actually voted the Commu- 
nist Party line on foreign policy. 

For instance, Senate candidate Case 
in South Dakota will have trouble ex- 
plaining why he sponsored a bill to 
reduce every soldier’s pay last year. 
But L.L.P.E.-backed Senate candi- 
dates like John Carroll of Colorado 
and Helen Douglas of California will 
be able to point with pride to the fact 
that on every foreign issue in the last 
two years they voted exactly opposite 
to Marcantonio. 

So it is plain to see why past votes 
against American preparedness ac- 
count for most of the strange antics 
on Capitol Hill. Many isolationists 
are now bustling about, trying to 
make an impression that they are 
super-patriots. They are demanding 


controls out of one side of their 
mouth and trying to take care of their 
pet projects at the same time. We have 
both “dollar patriots” and “little Hit- 
lers” doing their best to fool the vot- 
ers back home but at the same time 
doing their bit to help Stalin. 

How much control we need depends 
on how much war we get into. But 
the immediate need for an excess 
profits tax is obvious. When men are 
dying for their country, bonanza prof- 
its at home are immoral. As Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney said, “Let’s send the 
profit dollars to war with the sol- 
diers.” 

But there is a quartet of Senators 
who dominate the Senate Finance 
Committee and who do not agree with 
that. These four men are the most 
powerful in America today, for they 
can dictate what kind of taxes we pay. 
They are Taft and Millikin, Republi- 
cans, and Byrd and George, Dixie- 
crats. All but Byrd are up for re- 
election. 

Senator George, the Finance Com- 
mittee chairman, has said that an ex- 
cess profits tax should be considered 
“later.” He has said flatly that there 
will be no tax bill from his committee 
this year if it includes excess profits. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has demanded an excess profits tax 
now, because we remember what 
“later” meant last time. It was ten 
months after (Continued on Page 25) 
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The A. F. of L.’s Stand on 


The Present International Crisis 


4A STATEMENT ISSUED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL ON AUGUST 10, 1950 


Korea by Soviet Russia cannot be regarded as an 

isolated incident. Communist aggressors may start 
another conflict at a number of key points whenever 
their leaders determine the time is opportune. Indeed, 
Soviet Russia and her satellites would not hesitate to 
attack the United States directly if they believed they 
could do so successfully. 


\\e unwarrantable and unjustified invasion of South 


Our national program and that of free democratic 
nations of the world must therefore be sufficiently broad 
and inclusive to meet any and all of these contingencies. 
It cannot and must not be confined merely to the imme- 
diate needs of the present situation in Korea. 


When the United States undertook its defense pro- 
gram in 1939 we had idle factories, unemployed workers 
and copious supplies of materials available. Today, 
with peacetime industrial production at an all-time peak, 
defense orders for new equipment cannot be filled with- 
out curtailing a substantial portion of our going national 
economy. 

Our foreign aid program is an integral part of our 
national and free world defense program. The ECA and 
Point Four programs supplement our defense effort and 
are equally essential to combat the Communist threat to 
world peace. They cannot be curtailed without inviting 
danger to ourselves and the free world. 


These considerations lead to the inescapable conclu- 
sion: we can no longer safely continue on a “business 
as usual” basis. 


We must mobilize for defense. We must increase our 
production and adjust our economy to meet our needs 
and those of the free nations of the world. 


There is no painless way to make the necessary changes 
in our national economy. The defense program initiated 
has already precipitated a wave of speculative buying, 
unjustified price increases, hoarding and a serious threat 
of runaway inflation. Prices of basic commodities have 
advanced 15 per cent since June 23. 

These trends and developments cannot continue with- 
out serious consequences to the well-being of all our 
people. 
will wreck our defense program. It can only help those 


It is evident an unchecked inflation can and 


who wish to weaken and destroy our order and institu- 
tions. We must deal with this problem promptly and 
realistically. To meet this situation, the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor offers the 
following program: 
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PRICES 
Price controls should be put into effect as soon as pos- 
sible at levels prevailing during the month of June 
preceding the outbreak of the Korean war. 


TAXES 

Taxes must be increased on a basis reflecting a genuine 
equality of sacrifice. There must be an effective excess 
profits tax because the best way of combating inflation 
is to take the profits out of profiteering. Tax loopholes 
should be closed. Estate and gift taxes should be 
strengthened. Congress should enact a progressive 
schedule of income tax rates, in accordance with ability 
to pay, as recommended to the Senate Finance Committee 
by the Tax Committee of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

WAGES 

We realize that inevitably wage controls may become 
necessary. However, we would point out that any 
attempt to freeze wages at present rates would do an 
irreparable injury to the economy and deal unfairly and 
unjustly with the wage-earners of our land. Wages 
have already fallen far behind the rising cost of living. 
Wages therefore must be permitted to rise, through the 
process of collective bargaining and otherwise, to meet 
these higher living costs and to establish a basis of parity. 
Wage adjustments must embrace as well compensation 
for increased productivity and, in addition, machinery 
must be provided for the adjustment of labor disputes 
and adjustment of grievances, and labor must be ade- 
quately represented on such boards or commissions. 


RATIONING AND MATERIAL CONTROLS 
The President should be given standby power to ration 
consumer goods whenever shortages develop and to 
regulate heavy industries and allocate scarce materials 
so that defense needs will have adequate priorities. 


MANPOWER 

There is no need for compulsory and rigid manpower 
controls. The problem of providing sufficient trained 
workers to man defense industries can be best solved by 
the voluntary cooperation of labor, management and 
government representatives. Any attempt to draft work- 
ers for jobs in private industry, operating for private 
profit, will defeat itself and prove disastrous to the war 
effort. 


The foregoing program is not an easy one for the 
American people to take, especially as there is no present 
indication as to when the defense emergency may termi- 
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nate. However, we are convinced that the American 
people are ready to make every necessary sacrifice to 
prevent a third World War. And we are certain that the 
only way to prevent such a war is to achieve an over- 
whelming superiority in armed strength on the part of 
the democratic nations of the world over the forces of 
Communist aggressors. 

In this national and world emergency, in order that 
labor may exert its full influence in maintaining peaceful 


bargaining relations with employers, enhance production: 
and in all other ways render service to our national gov - 
ernment, it is important that the Taft-Hartley Law, with 
its unfair and unjustified restrictions upon trade union 
activities, be annulled. 

Repeal of this obnoxious and undemocratic restrictive 
law is important and essential if we are to advance and 
further real and effective labor-management cooperation 
in this emergency. 





LABOR IN PBXAS 


By WILLIAM J. HARRIS and PAUL C. SPARKS 


President and Executive Secretary, Respectively, Texas State Federation of Labor 


EXAS is known the world 

over as an agricultural 

t state, but a great many 
people still do not realize 

that since 1938 this state 

has developed its industries at a pace 
more than three or four times that 
which would have occurred normally. 

In most places the A. F. of L. has 
kept pace with this new growth, but 
in such places as East Texas and the 
Rio Grande Valley we have been hard 
pressed to organize the new workers. 
The five A. F. of L. general organizers 
in this state are doing a good job but 
are not enough in number to keep up 
with the situation. 

Recognizing the great organizing 
need, the Texas State Federation of 
Labor in 1945 initiated a big drive 
by putting ten organizers in the field. 
In less than two years these ten men 
organized more than 15,000 new 
members into the A. F. of L. How- 
ever, when contributions to the or- 
ganization fund fell off and anti- 
labor bills were passed, the organiz- 
ing drive had to be abandoned. But 
its success while it lasted was posi- 
tive proof of the fertile field in Texas 
for organizing the unorganized. 

Our people in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley and all along the border between 
Mexico and Texas are faced with 
some of the worst conditions in this 
country. The “wetback” is the prime 
factor in these conditions. (“Wet- 
back” is the term for a person who 
enters the United States illegally by 
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swimming the Rio Grande.) Because 
of his willingness to work for twenty 
or twenty-five cents an hour and live 
in slum conditions, and because most 
of the work is seasonal and he can 
be deported when caught, it is im- 
possible to organize the wetback. 
The East Texas conditions are 
equally as trying as those of the Val- 
ley but are of a different nature. 
Lumber has long been a major in- 
dustry in this area. The workers are 
almost owned outright by the com- 





panies. For example, in one town the 
company owns the stores, the houses, 
the land and even the streets where 
the workers live. 

Recently when an organizer en- 
tered a small town to approach the 
workers on forming a union he was 
ordered out of town by the sheriff. 
When he refused to leave, he was 
arrested and put in jail for “trespass- 
ing on private property.” The or- 
ganizer had been on the public streets 


all the time. Before the worker will 
even talk to an organizer, he will re- 
quest that they meet after dark in 
some secretly designated place. 

It took several years to organize a 
foundry in this area. The achievement 
was well worth the effort, however, 
because this particular company had 
long been the No. 1 open shop plant 
in East Texas. It is certain that the 
others will be easier. 

For the last ten years the Texas 
State Federation of Labor has made 
considerable progress in organization, 
but in politics it has been plagued 
with setbacks. The most detrimental 
of these setbacks, of course, have been 
the nine “Little Taft-Hartleys” passed 
by the 1947 Legislature. 

That same year the Federation took 
the necessary steps to give legal serv- 
ice to its affiliated locals in order that 
they might have some protection from 
unscrupulous attacks made on them 
by some employers. In these endeav- 
ors we have been partially success 
ful. So far we have had parts of three 
of the anti-labor laws declared uncon- 
stitutional. However, at the present 
rate of processing these laws through 
our courts, it will take about forty 
years to get them declared unconsti- 
tutional. 

Realizing that this method is far 
too costly and will take too long to 
accomplish, we have set about to try 
to change the complexion of the 
Legislature so that in the future we 
can secure (Continued on Page 30) 
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The Painters’ Saga 


known as the Brotherhood of 

Painters, Decorators and Pa- 
perhangers of America was born, the 
Knights of Labor, with their splendid 
slogan of solidarity, “an injury to 
one is the concern of all,” had begun 
their work of striving to embrace the 
toilers of the earth. 

By establishing local assemblies in 
every state and province of the Ameri- 
can continent, the Knights gave new 
and wonderful impetus to the labor 
movement and made possible, or at 
least hastened, the organization of 
many of the international unions 
now in existence, among them the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America. 

A century ago the painters of Phil- 
adelphia, tradition reports, had an 
organization, but no record of its his- 
tory has been preserved. 

In the years that followed, inde- 
pendent unions of the painters’ craft 
were organized in other cities, some 
of which survived for many years 
while others had but a brief exist- 
ence. 

In 1842 the painters of New York 
City formed a union that lived for 
many years. It was succeeded by the 
various unions that finally combined 
as the “Amalgamated.” In 1862 the 
German fresco painters of New York 
City organized and ten years later 
the German house painters formed a 
union that under various titles has had 
@ continuous existence, finally evolv- 
ing into Local 499 of the Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers. 

In all the larger cities of the East 
and the Mississippi Valley, local un- 
ions of painters came into existence 
after the Civil War, but the time 
Was not ripe for aggressive trade 


geen the labor organization 
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By L. P. LINDELOF 


President, Brotherhood of Painters, 


Decorators and Paperhangers of America 


MR. LINDELOF 


unionism or for the formation of a 
national organization. 

If a man was dissatisfied with the 
wages and working conditions in his 
town, he could move west to some 
growing center and go into business 
for himself or he could get a farm 
for the asking from Uncle Sam. 

Isolated and independent unions 
that developed into assemblies of the 
Knights of Labor, becoming imbued 
with the principles of national and 
international combination and coop- 
eration, finally learned that the surest 
way to advance their own interests 
and to preserve and improve local 
conditions was to help their fellow 
workmen everywhere to organize and 
secure better conditions. 

As an agency for agitation and 
education, the Knights of Labor were 
a magnificent success, but as they 
grew numerically stronger the weak- 
nesses in the structure of the organi- 


zation became apparent. When con- 
structive work was attempted, when 
efforts were made to secure concrete 
results—higher wages, shorter hours 
and better working conditions—the 
impracticability of an organization 
in which men of many trades and 
different industries sat side by side 
in the same meeting became evident. 
The time had come for organization 
along trade lines. 

The Knights of Labor opposed the 
movement at first but, unable to stem 
this tide, finally, adopted the idea and 
organized trade assemblies. However, 
this change in policy came too late. 
The more active and able men of 
each craft were already committed to 
the establishment of independent in- 
ternational trade union organizations. 

The leaven was working among the 
men of the painting industry, and 
John T. Elliott of Baltimore, encour- 
aged by his friend P. J. McGuire 
(founder of the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters), took the initiative by induc- 
ing the painters of Baltimore to or- 
ganize as Local Union 1 of a pros- 
pective Brotherhood of Painters and 
Decorators of America. He then cor- 
responded with the different Knights 
of Labor local assemblies of painters 
and independent unions of the craft 
throughout the country, and it was 
agreed to hold a national conference 
at Baltimore. 

At this conference, held March 15, 
1887, thirteen unions with a com- 
bined membership of 600 were repre- 
sented. The attendance was small, 
but it included delegates from cities 
as far distant as Toronto, Pensacola, 
Boston and Peoria. 

It was decided to organize an inter- 
national union to be known as the 
Brotherhood of Painters and Deco- 
rators of (Continued on Page 27) 
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CONOMICALLY the past year 
has been the best we have ever 
experienced in the building and 

construction industry. It has been 
one of unprecedented activity. 

Despite the building boom, the un- 
employment rate in the industry has 
remained relatively high, but this has 
been due to the nature of the industry 
itself and not to lack of demand for 
the services of building tradesmen. 
Even in the best of times, when work 
is most plentiful, building tradesmen 
lose time because of weather condi- 
tions, because of the frequent shifts 
from one job to another and because 
of delays brought about through 
faulty planning or slow material de- 
liveries. For the most part, however, 
building tradesmen have been fully 
employed during the past year. 

Agreements negotiated during the 
year brought wage increases to a con- 
siderable number of building trades- 
men, although the increases secured 
were much less than those of any of 
the preceding five years. A signifi- 
cant number of contracts were re- 
newed without change in wage rates. 

Membership in building and con- 
struction trades unions grew some- 
what in the year, but there is no doubt 
that the Taft-Hartley Act has slowed 
down the rate of union growth in our 
industry, as it has in practically every 
other industry in the country. 

While it is obvious that the war de- 
mands will cause a shift in construc- 
tion activity from housing and other 
private civilian building to military 
construction, there is at present no 
reason to believe that the total volume 
of construction will be less than was 
anticipated. On the contrary, con- 
struction for military purposes may 
well bring an increased volume. 
Building trades unions are already 
preparing to cooperate to the fullest 
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TARTS LAW HTS 
BUILDING TRADES 


By RICHARD J. GRAY 


President, Building and Construction Trades Dept. 


extent with the various government 
agencies in the war effort, as they have 
always done in past emergencies. 

No matter how good the situation 
is today with regard to employment, 
nor how promising the immediate fu- 
ture appears in this regard, the stark 
fact is that building and construction 
trades unions are, in 1950, facing 
problems greater than any they have 
faced in the past half century. Those 
problems are created by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

That act was directly aimed, in 
many of its provisions, at building 
and construction trades unions. This 
is very clear from the record of the 
hearings and from the discussions in 
Congress at the time the law was 
adopted. The men who drafted the 
law were extremely clever and they 
knew well how to tear our organiza- 
tions apart. 

There is no other segment of organ- 
ized labor which has been so hard hit 
by the Taft-Hartley Act as the build- 
ing and construction trades unions. 
We are threatened with the destruc- 
tion of our organizations if the law 
remains for long on the books. Al- 
ready practically every procedure and 
practice which we have developed 
through the years in dealing with our 
employers, and in supporting each 
other, has been declared illegal. We 
are faced with the problem of finding 
new ways of dealing with our contrac- 
tors and with each other. 

One of the most widely accepted 
practices in the building and construc- 
tion industry, insofar as labor-man- 
agement relations were concerned, was 
that of the closed shop. It was recog- 
nized as being of great benefit not 
only to workers but to the employ- 
ers as well. Now, however, we are 
forced by the Taft-Hartley Act to work 
under strictly open-shop conditions. 


We are not able to take advantage of 
even the limited union-security pro- 
visions of the act, which are available 
to practically every other group of 
organized labor, because the National 
Labor Relations Board has not been 
able to work out a way to hold either 
representation or union-shop elections 
on building and construction jobs. 

Soon after the Taft-Hartley Act was 
passed, the general counsel announced 
that he would hold a series of pilot 
elections, on an area basis, among 
building tradesmen. He was able to 
hold one such election on a very lim- 
ited scale before his efforts bogged 
down completely. 

More recently the National Labor 
Relations Board has taken the ques- 
tion into its own hands and has an- 
nounced that it will conduct a series 
of hearings to investigate the possi- 
bilities of holding representation elec- 
tions among members of the Plumb- 
ers’ Unicn, on what amounts to an 
area basis. The hearings have not yet 
been held, and today, three years 
after the law became effective, there 
is no procedure for holding the elec- 
tions which would give our unions 
the right to bargain collectively with 
their employers and to make valid 
union-security contracts which would 
stand up against challenge. 


, inability of the Labor Board 
to hold elections has not interfered 
with the processing of cases brought 


against our unions. In a number of 
instances the Board has found build- 
ing and construction trades councils 
and unions guilty of unfair labor 
practices because of acts which would 
have been entirely legal even under 
the Taft-Hartley Act if only elections 
could be held and our unions certified 
as collective bargaining agents. 

In a decision handed down early 
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this year in the Atkinson-Jones case, 
the Board in effect nullified practi- 
cally every collective bargaining 
agreement in existence today between 
contractors and building and construc- 
tion trades unions. In that decision 
the Board threw out a contract which 
was made between a local union of the 
Operating Engineers and the Atkin- 
son-Jones Company before the Taft- 
Hartley Act went into effect, and or- 
dered the company to cease giving 
recognition to the Engineers’ Union 
as the representative of any of its em- 
ployes until the union was properly 
certified as the collective bargaining 
agent. 

For an agreement to be legal, the 
Board said, it must be made after 
men were at work on a particular job, 
in numbers large enough to be rep- 
resentative, and after the union had 
been selected by a majority of the 
men, in an appropriate bargaining 
unit, as their collective bargaining 
representative. This means that an 
agreement can be negotiated only after 
an election has been held—and elec- 
tions can not be held. Therefere, no 
building and construction trades un- 
ion can legally today represent any 
group of building tradesnten in col- 
lective bargaining! 

Because of the fact that the building 
and construction industry operates for 
the most part on the basis of com- 
petitive bidding, this situation has 
extremely serious consequences for 
contractors as well as for building 
tradesmen, and for the public as well. 
Unless agreement can be reached, in 
advance of the submission of bids, on 
wages, hours of work and working 
conditions, contractors will obviously 
be unable to determine with any accu- 
tacy the costs upon which to base 
their bids. 

This will have the inevitable effect 
of raising bids, since contractors will 
try to protect themselves against the 
uncertainty in regard to their labor 
costs. Construction will, therefore, 
be much more costly than it would be 
if we could continue to follow our 
long-term practice of reaching an 
agreement with our employers before 
the start of the job. 

Another result of the Board’s action 
in outlawing our contracts has already 
appeared. Traditionally, building 
trade: unions have acted as a recruit- 
ing service when men are needed on 
jobs in remote areas where local labor 
'§ not sufficient. They have seen to it 
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that men were brought from all parts 
of the country to such jobs. Under 
the Board’s decision this procedure 
will now be unlawful, since the unions 
are obviously able to recruit only their 
own members for such projects. This 
would now lay both the contractor and 
the union open to unfair labor prac- 
tice charges. 

This problem is already posed on 
the Atomic Energy Commission in- 
stallation at Arco, Idaho. Thousands 
of men will be needed on that project 
within the next few months. They are 
not available in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the project and must come from 
other parts of the country. The em- 
ployers themselves or the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission will have to take 
the responsibility for the recruitment 
of the men needed. This destroys 
another very strong portion of the 
working arrangements between em- 
ployers and unions in the building 
and construction industry. 

There are many other ways in 
which the Taft-Hartley Act has hit at 
building and construction trades un- 
ions. One of the more important is 
in the matter of trade jurisdiction. 
Jurisdictional disputes have long been 
a great problem to our unions. We 
know, and the employers know, that 


, well over half of such disputes are 


caused by the employers themselves 
and not by unions acting only in their 
own selfish interests. 

The jurisdictional dispute section 
of the act was aimed at our unions, 
but the act ignores the fact that em- 


ployers have any responsibility for 
disputes over jurisdiction and gives 
the employer complete freedom to 
cross established jurisdictional lines 
and assign work to anyone he pleases, 
so long as the assignment does not run 
counter to an order or decision of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

The only thing which has so far 
saved the building and construction 
industry from utter chaos in this re- 
gard is the fact that the National Joint 
Plan for the Settlement of Jurisdic- 
tional Disputes, which went into effect 
on May 1, 1948, has acted to keep 
jurisdictional disputes which involve 
only building and construction trades 
unions out of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. Disputes which in- 
volve our unions and other unions, 
however, have gone to the Board and 
decisions handed down indicate only 
too clearly that the employer has pre- 
eminent right in the assignment of 
work, regardless of how such assign- 
ment crosses long-established and rec- 
ognized jurisdictional lines. 

There are many other ways in 
which our unions are prevented from 
dealing with their employers, and 
supporting each other, in the way 
which has become traditional during 
the past century. We recognize full 
well that unless and until we can se- 
cure repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act 
the very life of our unions is threat- 
ened. The situation being what it is, 
we recognize also that our most im- 
portant task is to help elect men to 
Congress who will repeal the law. 


Labor Has the Know-How 


By ERIC JOHNSTON 


President, Motion Picture Association of America 


E need more men in govern- 

ment and diplomacy with a 

labor background and labor 
experience because the battleground 
for the world today is at the worker 
level. 

Diplomacy used to be a poker game 
among governments, but today Amer- 
ica has to deal directly with people as 
no other leading power ever had to do. 
So we need among our emissaries men 
and women who know people best and 
are closest to them. 

We’ve made some progress toward 
this end. We have men from labor in 
key ECA positions. 


Today it’s a case of choosing 
spokesmen for America who will best 
represent us all because they know 
our adversary best. 

Our labor leaders are used to Jacob 
Maliks. They have had to deal with 
American-style Maliks for years, so 
they are up on all the Communist 
techniques and how to overcome them. 

The Soviet Maliks speak Russian 
and their home-bred counterparts 
speak English, but they talk a common 
language that only long experience 
with the Communist lexicon can trans- 
late. Our labor leaders know how to 
unmask the Kremlin. 





KCONOMIC POLICIES 
IN THE CRISIS 


By GEORGE T. BROWN 


for the past five years, the 

Council of Economic Advisers 
has submitted to the President of the 
United States an economic report. 
These reports have not only contained 
accurate descriptions of economic 
conditions but they have also outlined 
broad policies which the times de- 
manded. 

Through the postwar periods of de- 
flation, inflation, recession and now 
recovery, the Council has steadfastly 
held to its basic policy that the eco- 
nomic well-being of the nation de- 
pends upon maximizing production, 
full employment and increased power 
of consumption. 

This dynamic approach to the eco- 
nomic problems of the nation has not 
only won for the Council well-merited 
respect but heightened the interest of 
the nation in the report for the first 
half of 1950. 

The report for the first six months 
of 1950 describes in exact detail the 
economic recovery of the nation from 
the recession which started in 1949. 
By way of example, the fact is re- 
corded that since February employ- 
ment has gained steadily, until by 
June there were 61,400,000 persons 
at work and unemployment was down 
to 3,300,000 from the high of 4,700,- 
000 in February—despite the fact that 
approximately 2,000,000 persons were 
added to the work force of the nation 
during that time. 

Industrial production was also in- 
creasing. June production was indi- 
cated by the index number 199, in 
contrast to 169 for the same time 
last year. 

However, while all these indicators 


age each six months 


10 


pointed out reversal of the downward 
trend that had developed in 1949, the 
changes were not spectacular—except 
in prices. In fact, the price indica- 
tors too were quite steady until the 
last week in June, when hostilities 
broke out in Korea. At that time 
prices reacted immediately. 

For example, from December, 1949, 
to June, 1950, wholesale prices rose 
on the average 4 per cent. But dur- 
ing the first four weeks of hostilities 
wholesale prices jumped almost as 
much as they had during the preced- 
ing six months. In four weeks these 
prices rose on the average 3.7 per cent 
as against 4 per cent for the six 
months preceding. Incidentally, while 
the average increase for all wholesale 
prices was 3.7 per cent, the wholesale 
price of food was bumped up 7 per 
cent in the same period. 


HOLESALE prices today indicate 

the prices housewives will pay 
tomorrow: That “tomorrow” was not 
long in coming, According to the 
B.L.S. index of consumers’ prices for 
June, retail prices in that month 
jumped 1.6 points — the greatest 
monthly increase since July, 1948, 
when the nation was fighting a run- 
away inflation. While the information 
is not available in official form, there 
is every reason to believe that retail 
prices will continue to show the effect 
of the Korean campaign in July, Au- 
gust and September. 

This combination of rapid price 
movements and the outbreak of hostil- 
ities is an old story. Unless checked, 
this price situation can quickly get out 
of hand and zoom into an inflationary 
spiral that can end only one way. 


What does the Council of Economic 
Advisers suggest? 

The Council has proposed a number 
of steps which should be taken imme- 
diately and, by way of explanation, 
made the following observations: 

“We must maintain our domestic 
economy in a position to serve as a 
tower of strength for all the efforts of 
the nation, not only during an emer- 
gency of a few weeks or months, but 
for years+which may be many in 
number. 

“The North Korean attack is a 
warning to the world to be prepared 
against the possibility of similar ag- 
gression at other points. * * * The 
heavier defense expenditures which 
we are now undertaking will not end 
when the mandate of the United Na- 
tions has been enforced in Korea. 

“We are striving to avoid a major 
war, but there may be other alarms 
and possibly other attacks, and we 
must be prepared to meet them no 
matter how long may be the period 
before full peace is established. Eco- 
nomic policy must now be adjusted to 
the prospect of this long pull.” 

After this analysis of our present 
and possibly future position, the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers reaches the 
following general conclusion: 

“We do not recommend the em- 
ployment of general controls over 
prices and wages at this time.” 

Instead, the Council urges increased 
taxation, tightening of consumer 
credit controls, allocation of military 
materials and the power to requisition 
essential materials. 

The lack of vigor which stamps 
these recommendations of the Eco 
nomic Council indicates that its mem 
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bers are thinking in terms of an 
“emergency of a few weeks or 
months,” rather than for “years which 
may be many in number.” It is pos- 
sible that the Council considers what 
is going on in Korea as a “police 
action” and not truly a war. This 
evaluation of our present military ef- 
forts in Korea is strongly at variance 
with the situation as the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor sees it. 

In sharp contrast to the position 
taken by the President’s Economic 
Advisers, the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor on Au- 
gust 10 enunciated a bold program 
to meet the demands of the time. The 
responsibility for the invasion of 
South Korea was placed squarely 
upon Soviet Russia and called a war. 

To meet the requirements of this 
war—and the pattern of aggression 
which this war indicated—the Execu- 
tive Council proposed action which 
would put our civil economy on a war- 
time basis. ; 

For example, immediate price con- 
trols were urged as a matter of policy. 
Next, the need for a realistic and 
equitable tax program was cited. 
Third, the Executive Council recog- 
nized that while wage controls may 
become a necessity, it urged that such 
wage controls must not be an auto- 
matic wage freeze but that wage levels 
should be allowed to reach parity with 
the already increased cost of living. 

Furthermore, the A. F. of L. Execu- 
tive Council urged that the President 
be given standby power to ration con- 
sumer goods whenever shortages de- 


swer” to these political questions is 
that Korea is an international inci- 
dent requiring police action. 

The economic proposals of the 
A. F. of L., on the other hand, indi- 
cate that in Korea the United States 
is engaged in a war with Soviet Rus- 
sia, diplomatic protocol to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. There is no 
mistaking the difference in the two 
positions. 

This report of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers shows little of the 
aggressive, confident leadership of the 
previous reports. Instead, the Coun- 
cil seems unable to decide whether we 
are fighting a war. The economic 
policies it proposes do not follow logi- 
cally from its own evaluation of the 
current international situation. 

The Council of Economic Advisers 
recognizes that “a sharp and con- 
tinued rise in prices and wages at this 
time would not only impose hardships 
on domestic consumers; it would 
weaken our whole economy and would 
impede our military effort.” But then 
the Council places its principal reli- 
ance on taxation to discourage price 
and wage increases. 


Ray Leheney 


Is Chosen for 
Label Post 


The economic policies of the Coun- 
cil in this report came as an anti- 
climax to the Council’s description of 
the international situation. 

At a time when selective service is 
increasing the number of draftees and 
at a time when American casualties 
are growing steadily, the position of 
the A. F. of L..has most certainly the 
characteristic of reality and aware- 
ness. Surely the A. F. of L. proposals 
have not been made because that or- 
ganization believes in more govern- 
ment interference in private enter- 
prise. Its position on that issue is on 
the record. 

Rather, the evaluation of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor must ster 
from its own participation in interna- 
tional affairs and its own awareness 
of the real meaning of the current 
crisis in Korea. The proposals of the 
A. F. of L. were not made lightly. 
These are realistic policies of action 
which the terror of the times de- 
mands. 

The Council of Economic Advisers 
surely must know the result of strong 
talk and weak action. Neville Cham- 


berlain tried that with Adolf Hitler. 


fs fill the vacancy in the office 
of secretary-treasurer of the 
Union Label Trades Department, 
Raymond F, Leheney of Los Angeles 
was named last month by the De- 
partment’s Executive Board. The 
position had been vacant since the 
death of I. M.. Ornburn. 

Mr. Leheney comes to Washington with an outstanding reputation 
as a livewire public relations expert in the service of organized labor. 
He has been director of public relations for Joint Council No. 42 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters and during the past decade has 
worked closely with Dave Beck, executive vice-president of the Team- 
sters, and with the Western Conference of Teamsters. 

Mr. Leheney’s public relations achievements for the Joint Council 
of Teamsters have been notable. In Los Angeles he has been the execu- 
tive head of a large and smoothly functioning public relations depart- 
ment. He has also been in charge of the Teamsters’ exhibits at the an- 
nual Union Industries Shows which are run by the Union Label Trades 
Department. As secretary of the Department, Mr. Leheney will be 
called upon to serve as the director of the Union Industries Shows. 


velop and to allocate scarce war ma- 
terials. Finally, the Executive Coun- 
cil stated that there was no need at 
this time for compulsory and rigid 
manpower controls. 

The contrast in the positions taken 
by the Economic Advisers and the 
American Federation of Labor focuses 
attention upon a crucial question: 
Are we fighting a -war or simply 
executing a “police action”? 

Are we parties to an international 
incident, local in character, or are we 
face to face with Communistic armed 
aggression in its initial form? 

These are political, not economic, 
questions. Not until an answer to 
these political questions is reached can 
the proper set of economic policies be 
determined. The Council of Economic 
Advisers has—by its proposed eco- 
nomic policies—indicated that its “an- 
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V STALIN'S RUSSIA 


We Press Fight Against Monstrous Evil 


HY are Western Europe and 
W in Western World shut off 

from the Soviet Union by the 
Iron Curtain? What is hidden be- 
hind it? Is it the need for conceal- 
ing the enormous rearmament and 
other war preparation, knowledge of 
which would destroy the smokescreen 
of the internationally organized 
“peace” propaganda? Or is it to hide 
the shockingly low standard of living 
of the average Russian worker and 
its contrast with the standard of the 
Soviet ruling group, the members of 
the managerial class? 

Or is the foremost reason for the 
Iron Curtain the desire of Russia to 
hide the horror of the appalling con- 
ditions of slave labor, knowledge of 
which throughout the world would 
destroy the illusions of workers and 
fellow travelers about the “Socialist” 
state of the Soviets? 

It was the American Federation of 
Labor which first drew the attention 
of governments to the following facts: 
In the Soviet Union millions of men 
and women, natives and foreigners, 
are working far away from their 
homes, separated from their families, 
under conditions of starvation and 
torture. They are clothed in rags. 
They are deprived of sanitation and 
medical care. The utter disregard 
for the dignity of the human person 
in Russia’s slave labor camps of today 
is much worse than in the ancient days 
of slavery. 

The charges of slavery in Russia 
are supported by documents and wit- 
nesses and surviving victims. World 
War II gave some of the victims a 
chance to escape from the Soviet Un- 
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By TONI SENDER 


ion. They are haunted by the pathetic 
pleas of their co-sufferers, left behind 
in Stalin’s crowded slave labor 
camps: 

“Do not forget us. 
testimony for us? 
suffering also ours?” 

At the end of World War II, when 
the unbelievable horror of the Hitler 
concentration camps became known 
to the world, these crimes against 
humanity were brought before the 
Nuremberg tribunal, the criminals 
were sentenced, the principals to capi- 
tal punishment. Is there a dual 
measurement? Are forced labor, de- 
portation and cruelty crimes when 
committed by a defeated enemy but 
sanctioned when practiced by the vic- 
tor? 

Soon it will be three years since 
the American Federation of Labor 
first brought the facts on forced labor 
in the Soviet Union before the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. It required persist- 
ence and prodding on the part of the 
A. F. of L. consultant to the U.N. not 
only to have the item put on the 
agenda of the Council but to have it 
discussed and action taken. 

During 1948 forced labor was car- 
ried on the agenda, but the delegates 
still hesitated to start the discussion. 
Many of them were afraid that the 
A. F. of L. would not be able to make 
a strong case with sufficient facts to 
prove the accusation. 

During the passing months the ma- 
terial in the possession of the A. F. of 
L. grew. Documentary evidence was 
adding up. It was the weight of this 
documentation which finally forced 


Will you give 
Was not your 


the discussion, first in the session of 
the Economic and Social Council of 
February, 1949. Since then no Coun- 
cil session has been held without the 
subject of forced labor in the Soviet 
countries appearing on the agenda 
and being discussed. 

In the February, 1949, session tes- 
timony from dozens of victims was 
presented and the volume of affidavits 
was put at the disposal of the dele- 
gates. These affidavits were given by 
persons from all walks of life—work- 
ers, peasants, Red Army officers, a 
foreign trade expert and widows of 
former Comintern leaders who had 
been executed. 


HE presentation of this shocking 

evidence of Soviet slavery stirred 
public opinion throughout the civil- 
ized world beyond anything that had 
ever been before the Economic and 
Social Council previously. Members 
of the Council as well as visitors to 
the Council chamber listened with 
strained attention. Everyone felt that 
these facts were a definite statement 
of the return to the most barbarous 
days of human history. 

While the Russian delegate was 
highly embarrassed by the volume 
and content of the incriminating ma- 
terial, there was only one defender of 
the Soviets—the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. Playing the innocent, 
the W.F.T.U. stated that it had never 
received complaints in this connec 
tion from any of its affiliated national 
unions. For once, one may be im 
clined to believe the W.F.T.U. 

The discussion ended with the 
adoption of a resolution inviting the 
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International Labor Organization to 
give further consideration to the 
problem of forced labor in the light 
of all possible information, including 
the memorandum of the A. F. of L. 
and the records of the Council’s dis- 
cussion. The Council also requested 
the Secretary General of the U.N. to 
approach all governments and to in- 
quire in what manner and to what 
extent they would be prepared to co- 
operate in an impartial inquiry into 
the existence of forced labor in their 
countries, including the reasons for 
which persons are made to perform 
forced labor and the treatment ac- 
corded them. The Russians opposed 
this action of the Council. 

In conformity with the resolution 
adopted by the Council, the Secretary 
General approached the various gov- 
ernments about their readiness to co- 
operate in a fact-finding effort. The 
Russians, in reply, merely referred to 
the speeches of their delegates. The 
majority of the governments, how- 
ever, declared themselves ready to co- 
operate. Some, like Britain, stated 
that they would do so only on condi- 
tion that other governments, es- 


pecially the U.S.S.R., would do like- 
wise. 

This result was submitted to the 
next session of the Economic and So- 
cial Council in July, 1949, in Geneva. 
The great surprise of this session was 
new evidence submitted by Britain. 
The British delegate presented photo- 
static copies of the Russian “Correc- 
tive Labor Codex” together with Eng- 
lish and French translations. This 
document was a full confirmation of 
the accusations as expressed by the 
A. F. of L. It showed: 

>Forced labor is inflicted in Russia 
on so-called “hostile elements” as well 
as on so-called “unstable elements 
among the workers”—in other words, 
for reasons of political dissent. 

>It may be inflicted by a decree of 
an administrative organ—in other 
words, outside a court of law and 
without due process of law. 

>The institution of forced labor 
serves as a highly mobile manpower 
source for industrial enterprises, par- 
ticularly for projects in remote re- 
gions. 

bIncitement to utmost exertion is 
introduced by setting norms of pro- 


+] 


duction for paying of “wages,” 
namely, by using hunger and starva- 
tion as a means for exploitation. 

>To the supervisory command are 
appointed persons convicted of ordi- 
nary crimes. 

bSources of financing the system 

of “corrective labor” and the indus- 
trial establishments they serve are in- 
come from the productive activity of 
the “corrective labor institutions” and 
deductions from the wages of persons 
performing “corrective labor.” 
_ The Soviet delegate at this session 
had the task of meeting this new 
challenge. No longer was the denial 
of the existence of forced labor pos- 
sible. So he claimed that mistakes 
had been made in the translation of 
the document—quite irrelevant in 
view of the fact that the British dele- 
gate had attached the full Russian 
text to the document. 

But the United States was willing 
to go a step farther in the desire to 
come to practical results. The United 
States presented a resolution asking 
for the appointment of an eleven-man 
commission authorized to take testi- 
mony and hold public hearings ander 


Russia’s slave system, as described by the A. F. of L., is confirmed by Soviet government documents 
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such rules as it would itself establish. 
The commission would report to the 
Economic and Social Council as well 
as to the I.L.0., with recommenda- 
tions to each as might be appropriate. 

Unfortunately this resolution did 
not obtain a majority. Another, pre- 
sented jointly by Brazil, Denmark and 
India, was adopted. This resolution 
asked the Secretary General to re- 
quest governments which had not yet 
stated that they would cooperate in 
an inquiry to consider whether they 
could give a reply to that effect. 

The question of forced labor was 
kept alive. Again it appeared in the 
Council session of February, 1950. 

The A. F. of L. consultants had 
succeeded in obtaining further and 
still more revealing documentation on 
the practice of arrest and forced labor 
in the U.S.S.R. Information from 
reliable sources indicated that the 
Soviet secret police (MVD) have 
slave labor projects of such major 
importance as to form an essential 
part of Soviet economic planning; in 
some economic sectors MVD produc- 
tion dominates, if not actually monop- 
olizes, the field. The Five Year Plan’s 
share in production from forced labor 
amounted to one-tenth to over one- 
half of the total production of the 
U.S.S.R. in some industries! 

The Soviet delegates in the United 
Nations had argued that all persons 
held in Russia’s forced labor 
camps were criminals. Docu- 
ments obtained by the A. F. of 
L. of a strictly secret character, 
photostats of which were pre- 
sented to the Council, contain 
a listing of the categories de- 
ported from the Baltic coun- 
tries to Russian forced labor 
camps. Among them figure 
“persons who had occupied 
prominent positions in the civil 
or communal service,” “promi- 
nent members of the anti-Com- 
munist parties, Social Demo- 
crats, Liberals, small farmers, 
active members of Jewish or- 
ganizations, such as Bund and 
Zionist organizations,” “indus- 
trialists, wholesale merchants, 
owners of large houses, ship- 
owners, owners of hotels and 
restaurants, persons who have 
been in the diplomatic service, 
relatives of persons who have 
escaped abroad.” Thus it is 
stamped a crime to belong to 
certain professions or to be 
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related to a person who has succeeded 
in escaping to a free country. 

Again a very profound impression 
was made by the presentation of these 


most revealing facts. However, with. 


the Russians absent from the Coun- 
cil as a result of their walkout, the 
majority did not see fit to come to a 
final conclusion and to action. The 
matter was postponed until the ses- 
sion of February, 1951. 

Meantime, however, the matter was 
brought before the Governing Body 
of the I.L.0. by the workers’ repre- 
sentative of the U.S.A. As a result, 
it was already in the July-August, 
1950, session of the Council that the 
item appeared on the agenda. 

A new development had taken 
place. The United Kingdom was will- 
ing to start action. Unfortunately, 
the matter was left to be dealt with 
almost at the very end of the session. 
There were still a few governments 
hesitant to take action in the Rus- 
sians’ absence. Also some delegates, 
whose attitude in favor of action is 
well established, wished to have a 
more thorough preparation before 
starting proceedings, which did not 
seem possible in such a rush as is 
inevitable on the last days of a ses- 
sion. 

Nevertheless, the United States and 
Britain insisted on starting the de- 
bate. The delegates of both countries 
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“We shoulda known better 


than to hire non-union labor!” 


presented a new series of facts. The 
British delegate submitted two vol- 
umes of laws of the U.S.S.R. and 
Czechoslovakia confirming to the let- 
ter all the accusations that had been 
previously made by the A. F. of L. 
They also presented a resolution 
which reads in its operative part: 
“Decides to invite the International La- 
bor Organization to cooperate with the 
Council in the earliest possible establish. 
ment of an ad hoc Committee on Forced 
Labor of no more than five independent 
members to be appointed jointly by the 
Secretary General and the Director Cen- 
eral of the International Labor Office with 
the following terms of reference: 


“(1) to survey the field of forced 
labor, taking into account the provisions 
of International Labor Convention No. 
29 and inquiring particularly into exist- 
ence, in any part of the world, of sys- 
tems of forced or ‘corrective’ labor 
which are employed as a means of poli- 
tical coercion or punishment for holding 
or expressing political views, or which 
are on such a scale as to constitute an 
important element in the economy of a 
given country; 

“(2) to assess the nature and extent 
of the problem at the present time; and 

“(3) to report the results of its 
studies and progress to the Council and 
to the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. 


“Requests the Secretary General and 
the Director General to supply _profes- 
sional and clerical assistance necessary to 
insure the earliest initiation and effective 
discharge of the ad hoc Committee's 
work.” 


After the accusing speeches 
of the American and British 
delegates, it was the Canadian 
delegate, making it very clear 
that he wished the investiga- 
tion to take place, who pro- 
posed postponement to the 
twelfth session of the Council 
in February, 1951, in order to 
have sufficier® time for thor- 
oughly preparing the action 
desired. This proposal was 
adopted by eight votes for and 
seven abstentions. Thus the 
question will come up again. 
And it may not be deleted from 
the agenda until final action 
has been taken. 

We are now a step further. 
The above-mentioned motion 
will have to be voted on six 
months from now. Forced la- 
bor will be on the agenda of 
the free world until it ceases. 
Because our freedom is not 
secure.as long as millions of 
helpless creatures are dying 
miserably behind barbed wire. 
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aims of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, the great Sam- 
uel Gompers declared: 

“We want more school houses and 
less jails, more books and less arsen- 
sals, more learning and less vice, 
more constant work and less crime, 
more leisure and less greed, more 
justice and less revenge—in fact, 
more of the opportunities to cultivate 
our betier natures, to make manhood 
more noble, womanhood more beau- 
tiful and childhood more happy and 
bright.” 

With this as the basic theme, local 
A. F. of L. leaders this year have 
called upon management and upon 
Community Chests and Councils to 
join with them in one-day institutes 
to explore community needs and plan 
cooperatively to solve them. Many 
such institutes have been held. 

A quarter of a century ago mem- 
bers of the A. F. of L. would have 
given little consideration to such 
meetings. At that time we were pre- 
occupied with obtaining recognition 
of our unions. Social agencies in 
those days still had to rely in large 
part for their financial support upon 
wealthy benefactors or businessmen. 

However, the depression, war and 
rapid advances in industrial produc- 
tion brought about far-reaching 
changes in our economic and social 
life. These were met by the American 
Federation of Labor without altering 
our basic beliefs. 

At the American Federation of La- 
bor convention in St. Paul last year 
we passed a resolution that among 
other things urged Community Chests 
and Councils “to inaugurate or ex- 
pand the participation of American 
Federation of Labor members in the 
year-round activities of Community 
Chests and Councils.” We believe that 
such a program can be developed on 
four basic points—a year-round La- 
bor-Management Participation Com- 
mittee, Red Feather tours, speakers 
from agencies addressing union meet- 
ings and the institutes. 

Experience has proved that, in a 
community where there previously 
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had been little or no A. F. of L. rep- 
resentation, the one-day labor-man- 
agement-social work institute is the 
best initial step in developing the rest 
of the program. 

These meetings are not mutual ad- 
miration gatherings. Instead, each 
speaker is asked to present his frank 
views on community welfare and the 
plans to be followed. At the meeting 
in Connecticut some views were ex- 
pressed by Herman Steinkraus, presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. The A. F. of L. officials 
present could not fully agree. But at 
least the issue was drawn in a demo- 
cratic and public manner. As co- 
planners for community welfare, 
workers and employers know the 
areas of cooperation and those in 
which we still do not see eye to eye. 


NE concrete result of the institutes 
O is the placing of A. F. of L. 
members on the boards and commit- 
tees of public and private agencies in 
the field of health and welfare. Speak- 
ing of labor representation on these 
boards and committees, Edmond B. 
Butler, president of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, had this 
to say: 

“You have common sense, which is 
the rarest of gifts and one which is 
more needed than ever. The leveling 
effect of a person with common sense 
on the board of a social welfare 
agency is immeasurable.” 

Mr. Butler said that there are two 
major points to consider when labor 
is invited to serve on community 
health and welfare committees. First, 
we are bringing to that organization 
the benefit of a person who has under- 
standing of the problems which face a 
person in need. Second, our partici- 
pation demonstrates to the representa- 
tives of management that we are 
solicitous about the welfare of others. 

There is another consideration that 
has been brought out in the discus- 
sions at the institutes and that refers 
to financial contributions. It was the 
consensus that if we ask our members 
to contribute financially to Commun- 
ity Chests we have the moral respon- 


sibility of knowing how these funds 
are distributed and to join with our 
fellow citizens in determining the 
soundest expenditure of these funds. 

In our present-day life there is 
such a close interdependence of eco- 
nomic security, health and welfare, 
and education that we must take an 
interest in all the major activities that 
affect community welfare and there- 
fore our welfare. In the matter of 
health and welfare there is a further 
close relationship between public and 
voluntary agencies. If we give our 
attention to one, we must also take in- 
terest in the other. How to do this is 
the basic purpose of the labor-social 
work institutes. 

An important result of the institutes 
has been increased respect of our fel- 
low citizens for labor, making them 
more willing to consult with us and 
accept our advice on matters affecting 
community health and welfare. 

Very often we hear the complaint 
that the press and radio ignore our 
valuable contributions to society and 
only give us space or time when a 
work stoppage is involved. The in- 
stitutes give us the opportunity to put 
forward our community-wide inter- 
ests and thereby secure favorable 
publicity. The local press and radio, 
certainly in the case of Connecticut, 
responded wholeheartedly to such a 
program. For almost a month pre- 
ceding the meeting the New Haven 
radio stations carried spot announce- 
ments of the institute. The day of the 
meeting the proceedings were either 
broadcast directly or tape recordings 
were made with a later rebroadcast. 

The daily press throughout the 
state, together with the weekly relig- 
ious publications, gave extensive cov- 
erage to the institute, emphasizing 
that it was a labor-management-social 
work tribute to Samuel Gompers. 

These institutes are concrete and 
visible proof that people from the 
A. F. of L., management and social 
work will turn out for a joint meet- 
ing if it is properly presented to them 
and will sit down together to plan 
cooperatively for the welfare of the 
community. 
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OST Americans think of 
M lobbyists—if they think 
of them at all—as bag 

"men tempting members 

of Congress with offers of bribes, seek- 
ing to “buy” passage of certain legis- 
lation or defeat of other legislation. 

This concept of lobbyists is com- 
pletely out of date. It might have 
been true, and probably was true, 
fifty years or so ago when members 
of Congress were very poorly paid 
and when the people back home had 
only the remotest idea of the day-to- 
day legislative battles in Washington. 

Today a member of Congress op- 
erates most of the time in a white 
glare of publicity and public atten- 
tion. His recorded votes on impor- 
tant issues and even his secret votes 
in closed committee meetings are 
flashed back home by the press and 
radio. Furthermore, the people back 
home take a direct and personal in- 
terest in almost everything that their 
Congressman does. They are inter- 
ested because these things affect them 
all personally, and particularly in their 
pocketbooks. 

Bribing a member of Congress, 
therefore, to vote against his convic- 
tions or against the best interests of 
his constituents is not only illegal— 
as it always was, of course—but is 
also impractical and virtually im- 
possible. 

Nevertheless, this old concept of 
sinister lobbyists “buying” the votes 
or support of members of Congress 
has persisted down through the years. 
That has made the work of the House 
Select Committee on Lobbying Ac- 
tivities much more difficult than it 
should have been. 

If lobbyists are not as a general 
rule sinister and corrupt characters 
seeking to subvert American democ- 
racy for the benefit of special inter- 
ests, why is a committee of Congress 
—the committee which I direct—so 
interested and concerned about lob- 
bying and lobbyists? 

To answer that question, I will have 
to explain just how lobbying works 
1950 style, what the lobbyists do and 
how they do it, and also why they 
do it that way. 
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The lobbyists you read about in 
Washington, the men who seem to 
wield mysterious powers in persuad- 
ing Congressmen to vote for certain 
bills or against other bills, are slick 
professional persuaders. They are 
men—and there are some women 
among them—who know the technical 
side of their work thoroughly. 

If they represent railroads, they 
know the railroading industry inside 
and out. If their field is oil, they 
know the merchandising end and the 
refining end and the producing end, 
and they may even know the geology 
of the business they represent. 

If they represent labor unions, as 
many of them do, they know the labor 
field inside and outside and probably 
rose up themselves through the ranks 
of labor. That is particularly true 
among legislative agents in Washing- 
ton of the American Federation of 
Labor unions. 

Now what do these people do? 
They watch the Congress of the 
United States and the executive agen- 
cies—the administrative agencies 
“downtown”—like hawks. They study 
the bills that are introduced. They 
analyze those bills in terms of what 
the proposed legislation would do to 
the business or industry or interest 
they represent. Once they make an 
analysis, they get the word back to 
their organizations and to the mem- 
bers of their organizations. 

If the bill looks good from their 
point of view, the lobbyists work out 
the strategy for supporting it. If it 
looks bad—if it looks as if it will hurt 
their profits, in the case of a business, 
or their wages and working condi- 
tions and negotiating strength, in the 
case of a union, or it might hurt 
their cause, in the case of a “cause” 
lobby—they line up the strategy of 
opposition. 

No matter which side of the street 
they work—whether on the reaction- 
ary side or the liberal side, industry 
or labor—they generally get down to 
business in much the same manner. 

They see members of the commit- 
tees handling the legislation in Con- 
gress. They contact officials of the 
agency which would administer the 


law. They get their people back home 
to write, wire, telephone or visit their 
Congressman. They make speeches. 
They get material in the newspapers 
and magazines and on the radio. They 
try to interest political leaders who, 
in turn, are urged to put pressure on 
Congressmen with whom they have 
influence. 

In other words, the lobbyists make 
their cause as important to as many 
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members of Congress and to as many 
voters as they possibly can, often of 
much more importance than the mat- 
ter deserves. Instead of “buying” the 
support of members of Congress as 
the old-style, corrupt lobbyists of fifty 
years ago used to do, today’s lobby- 
ists try to sweep Congressmen off 
their feet with a deluge of arguments 
to prove their cause is a good one and 
in the public interest. If he doesn’t 
support them in this cause, the mem- 
ber of Congress is reasonably certain 
that he will have their vigorous op- 
position the next time ‘he runs for 
office. 

Well, what’s wrong with that? 
There is absolutely nothing wrong 
with that. That is democracy in ac- 
tion, and I’m for it. Nevertheless, 
Congress does have a big problem 
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where lobbyists and lobbying are con- 
cerned. 

The more direct a role the govern- 
ment plays in the daily lives of our 
people and in the health of our econ- 
omy, and the more the world shrinks 
in size through advances in com- 
munications, transportation and mili- 
tary science, the more important it 
is that the legislation we pass in 
Washington be honestly prepared and 
honestly discussed and fully under- 
stood. Similarly, the activities of 
lobbyists become of more direct sig- 
fificance to every voter and to every 
citizen. 

For years Congress talked about 
putting lobbyists under some sort of 
control. The Constitution guarantees 
the right of petition, and lobbying is 
a form of the exercise of that right, 
so regulating lobbyists or restricting 
them in any way would be difficult if 
not impossible under our Constitu- 
tion. Besides, it would not be a good 
thing; in my opinion. 

But it is important—vitally im- 
portant—that we in Congress and the 
people who vote for us and the men 
and women affected by the legislation 
we pass should know who those lob- 
byists are, whom they work for, what 
they are paid and for what they spend 
money in connection with their work. 
We also have a right to know where 
the rnoney is coming from that pays 
the lobbyists’ salaries and expenses. 

In the case of a business, a labor 
union, a trade association or any or- 
ganization of that caliber which is 
established for broad purposes, we 
know pretty well who they are and 
whom they represent and where the 
money comes from. But a good deal 
of the lobbying that goes on today is 
through high-sounding committees or 
foundations which profess to be op- 
erating in the public interest but 
which actually may be grinding axes 
for special interests. 

Congress in 1946 passed a law to 
tequire lobbyists and lobbying or- 
ganizations to come clean with Con- 
gress and the public by letting us 
know what the interests are behind 
them. where the money is coming 
from to carry on this work, how it is 
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spent and how much is spent. That 
is all that the Lobbying Act requires. 

In principle that act is a good one. 
In operation, however, it has not been 
as effective as it should be. There 
are still a lot of phony fronts which 
mask their true purposes behind a 
high-sounding name and don’t report 
to Congress on what they are doing. 
When we pin them down, as we have 
done in the current investigation, they 
have often tried to wriggle out from 
under on the grounds that the precise 
language of the act does not apply to 
them. It is true, unfortunately, that 
the Lobbying Act has a lot of loop- 
holes in it. And it has not been fully 
tested in the courts. 

My committee is trying to devise 
ways of closing those loopholes and 
making the act airtight and complete- 
ly effective. 

To do that job, we have to know 
how lobbying operates 1950 style. 
Like women’s fashions, styles in lob- 
bying are always changing. The act 
we have on the books now would prob- 
ably have been fine for thirty years 
ago, but we aren’t meeting the lobby- 
ing challenge of 1950 in this statute. 


HERE has been a lot of discussion 
io about the powers and the 
methods of Congressional investigat- 
ing committees. Some committees 
have abused their privileges and 
brought discredit to the Congressional 
investigative technique. I was deter- 
mined that my committee, when I was 
henored by the Speaker of the House 
in being selected as chairman of the 
lobbying investigation, would not fall 
into the traps which had caught other 
Congressional investigations and 
ruined their effectiveness. 

I was determined that we would 
conduct a fair and objective investi- 
gation, that we would look for the 
facts and show those facts, whatever 
they reflected. But I have found that 
no matter how far one may lean over 
backward to be fair, there are some 
vigorous, well-financed and unscrup- 
ulous groups in this country which 
are determined to discredit repre- 
sentative government, government in 
the public interest, and to fasten un- 


American ideas into the fabric of 
American government. 

The Communists, of course, are 
known for that technique. But they 
are not alone in it. Some of our big 
business executives, I am sorry to 
say, are suckers for the same kind of 
un-American propaganda of the right, 
of extreme reaction, as are some of 
our foolish people for the propaganda 
of the Communists on the lunatic 
fringe of the left. 

Big money—and I mean really big 
money—is being poured into the 
coffers of pressure groups and phony 
patriotic organizations seeking to kill 
off the liberal-labor movement in 
America. We have gone after some 
of these organizations and they have 
screamed like stuck pigs. But we 
have been getting the goods on them. 

We are exposing their failure to 
tell the Congress of the United States, 
under the Lobbying Act, where their 
money is coming from. We are ex- 
posing their failure to report to Con- 
gress, under the Lobbying Act, what 
expenditures they make. And in the 
process of showing these things, we 
have been exposing their techniques 
for masquerading as something that 
they are not. 

We are doing those things because 
a proper and complete investigation 
of lobbying demands that we do just 
that. We have avoided smear tactics, 
however. But that hasn’t stopped 
some elements from smearing us. 
That’s the price we must pay for try- 
ing to do our job objectively. It was 
these smears, I gather, which prompt- 
ed THE AMERIAN FEDERATIONIST to 
ask me for this article to counteract 
the unfair and perverted reports which 
have been circulated about our in- 
vestigation. 

Actually, the lobbying investigation 
proceeded calmly and quietly until we 
ran into the head-on refusal of the 
“Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment,” anti-labor, anti-Fair Deal prop- 
aganda mill for reaction in this coun- 
try, to provide us with the identical 
sort of information we had already 
obtained without difficulty from a 
wide variety of lobbying organiza- 
tions. We (Continued on Page 29) 
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Worthy of Free Men 


MERICAN workers have the highest standards of 
A living of wage-earners of any country in the world. 

Wage-earners in other industrial countries have 
found it hard to believe that American workers own 
their own homes, automobiles, washing machines, re- 
frigerators, etc. 

Our achievements are due primarily to the fact that 
American trade unions have steadfastly refused to be 
lured away from immediate practical gains in wages 
and hours by any plan for social revolution. We look 
upon higher incomes and more leisure as a step in the 
evolution of a better society. We have found maximum 
production a challenge to our creative abilities and have 
cooperated with management in increasing output per 
man-hour. Because we help to produce increased out- 
put, we have a just claim to an equitable share in the 
returns from that higher output. 

Collective bargaining, our machinery for achieving 
these..high standards, rests on the principle that free 
men—free because of the inherent dignity of each per- 
son—have the right to share in free enterprise and to 
a contract covering their business relations with em- 
ployers. Contracts are the legal agencies through which 
businessmen deal with business relations. Workers, 
through their unions, select officials to represent them 
in bargaining and put all their economic power back 
of their chosen representatives. 

American workers early learned the need and the 
value of putting agreements into written form and in 
putting time and thought into improving the form and 
the standards written into contracts. Standards are 
specified in detail, together with the proper machinery 
for securing their enforcement. They are adapted to 
the industry and the establishment. Most of them con- 
tain security provisions growing out of the principle that 
the worker’s investment in the establishment (his pro- 
duction ability and part of his life) earns for him an 
equity in the job, seniority, dismissal pay, vacations, 
medical care, pensions, etc. 

All these business arrangements are most valuable to 
the workers concerned. Some of these arrangements 
required years in the making and struggles that cost 
blood, sweat and tears. They constitute among other 
things a degree of success in enabling workers to share 
in economic and social progress. All of these facts 
explain why wage-earners so invariably and emphati- 
cally oppose all proposals to freeze collective bargaining 
and wages. 
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The practical result of a wage freeze is to deny 
workers the right of contract. Contracts must be kept 
current in order to assure workers an equitable share 
in what they are currently producing. No contract 
establishes absolute equity, for all are the product of 
bargaining and compromise necessary for mutual agree- 
ment. Every union expects to adjust inequities through 
compromise when it makes its next agreement. Also 
output per man-hour increases in a dynamic economy. 
The annual increase is ‘estimated at three per cent. 

Unless wage rates increase to give workers their share, 
management alone may get the benefit of the whole effort. 
In addition, unless there is some escalator provision, 
the buying power of frozen wage rates will shrink as 
the prices of retail commodities rise. The workers 
are then forced to purchase less desirable articles. 

The really effective way to prevent inflation is to 
control wages through collective bargaining within the 
framework of principles allowing only such increases as 
will not increase inflation. Wage-earners know the 
evils of inflation. We are always the first victims, 
even as now when our wages have shrunk with the 
rising cost of living. 

The way to control inflation is through machinery of 
voluntarism and self-discipline, with compulsion only 
to make voluntary agreements effective. 

Free collective bargaining. is to wage-earners the 
major dependence for economic justice. Economic 
justice effectively available in their daily work life 
means more to wage-earners than legal justice through 
courts, for economic justice determines standards of 
living for themselves and their dependents. Instruments 
of justice, private as well as public, should. operate in 
emergencies as in normal times in order to buttress our 
free institutions. 


Our Enemy 


T IS generally recognized that present Kremlin policy 
| is to make its gains by provoking civii wars between 
its fifth columns in various countries and the national 
groups within these nations. This is the way the Kremlin 
has made gains in Asia and in Eastern Europe. The 
same situation is developing in Germany, Austria, 
Greece and Indo-China. 

A treaty has been made known between the U.S.S.R. 
and Red China in which China recognizes the “respon- 
sibility” of the Kremlin to “liberate” Asia. “Liberate,” 
in the twisted Soviet vocabulary, means submission to 
Kremlin dictatorship—enslavement of mind and body. 
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Orders have obviously gone to leaders in all national 
Communist parties for renewed activity in organizing 
members and in spreading propaganda to confuse the 
issue in the Korean war. 

Response to these orders is obvious in all countries. 
Communist party conferences are followed by new 
political and industrial aggression. Propaganda is in- 
tensified to foment discontent and defeatism in the face 
of great difficulties. Widespread plans are made for 
children’s camps, controlled by known or secret party 
members, so that indoctrination may begin early to 
instill disrespect for law and order. Efforts are made 
to create dissension over defense plans and to create 
an attitude of irresponsibility, etc. 

Because of the nature of trade unions and their effec- 
tiveness in both the industrial and the political fields, 
Communist efforts for control center on trade unions. 
Even in the United States we note increasing efforts to 
infiltrate the labor movement. A hidden type of agent 
is operating who is hard to identify except by his per- 
sistent and insistent efforts to advance the Communist 
party line. These agents assist known Communists. 
The party line changes in response to needs, but it is 
always published in the official Communist party organs. 

The most encouraging aspects of our problem are the 
availability of information and the alertness of union 
organizations to rid themselves of these menaces. Our 
government also has been alerted to the security threat 
of permitting agents of a foreign and hostile government 
to operate within our government and our war indus- 
tries. Action is in progress against the atomic spy 
tring, which is said to have headed up in the Soviet 
Consulate in New York City. 

So secret and so well-disciplined are the agents of the 
Soviet network in this country that the facts can be 
secured only from former Communists who are remorse- 
ful for the damage done or by counter-intelligence ac- 
tivity. 

The Administration has requested that bail be denied 
party members convicted in one court and appealing to 
a higher one. These convicted persons have persisted 
in their efforts against our government. 

Enough evidence has been produced to put all groups 
on guard to judge people not by standards of appearance 
nor by the amount of education they have received 
but by the implication of policies they advocate. Those 
who persistently advocate policies which give the Krem- 
lin opportunities to “liberate” more territories and more 
agencies are not loyal to our free institutions and our 
way of life and they should not be tolerated in respon- 
sible positions, public or private. 


Upon labor unions, one of the largest disciplined 
groups in the nation, devolves responsibility for detect- 
ing the agents of Stalin and keeping unions free from 


their operations. Many unions have constitutional 
dauses making Communists ineligible for office. Some 
bar them from union ‘membership. All unions could 
well establish constitutional grounds for action against 
these deadly and crafty foes of free unionism. 
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Communist leaders and others are busily circulating 
their “international peace” proposal, seeking signatures 
from all. The purpose of the hypocritical petition is, 
of course, to hamstring the United States in its defense 
of free institutions. It is the custom of the agents to use 
such lists of names and addresses as a mailing list for 
Communist literature and possible blackmail purposes. 

In the interests of your own security, be alert at all 
times, for the enemy is persistent. No one defeat will 
prevent future attacks. The Kremlin has declared war 
on Western democracy. If we want to keep our free- 
dom, we must be on guard constantly against those whose 
purpose is to destroy it. 


New Union Functions 


HE COMING year will mark the eightieth anniver- 

T sary of the American Federation of Labor. It has 
been no small achievement to have maintained a 
labor organization continuously over this period. 

In our early formative years the principles and pro- 
cedures of the trade union movement were evolved 
without patterns and against aggressive employer oppo- 
sition. European patterns, with the traditions of class 
distinction, did not fit this democratic country. In a 
land where every man had to meet the challenges of 
the forces of nature, a spirit of equality was bred. 
Wage-earners became a part of this democratic society 
and assumed responsibility for promoting their own 
welfare. They organized to control their production 
ability and skills so as to increase their bargaining power 
and thus get more satisfactory wages and conditions. 

The result was strongly aggressive trade unions of 
workers doing the same work. Only those so employed 
were eligible for membership and only members of the 
union were eligible for election as officers. These or- 
ganizations believed in unions composed of those who 
worked at the same trade under the leadership of those 
experienced in the work. 

Union cards became the accepted credential through- 
out the unions of the nation. Maintenance of member- 
ship in a union was the first step by workers in accept- 
ing responsibility for promoting their own welfare. The 
result was to encourage workers toward self-dependence 
and aid the development of plans, strategy and resources 
to achieve desired goals. 

Workers had watched the development and then the 
decline of labor and other minority parties. They 
therefore resisted all proposals to entrust their welfare 
to such parties. Our nation had evolved its two-party 
system in operating our Constitution and our unions 
realized that the only practical way for labor was to 
persuade one of these parties to adopt labor’s pro- 
posals. 

They understood that all labor goals could not be 
achieved without legislation. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, however, asked legislation only when 
necessary to make union activity effective and held 
that those immediately concerned could best determine 
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what was needed. The A. F. of L. kept control over 
its political and legislative action in the hands of its 
unions, thus strengthening the unions and coordinating 
objectives in accord with fundamental plans. This 
policy has been the basis for our non-partisan political 
action, which has respected the right of every worker 
to cast his ballot in accord with his own judgment and 
his best interests. The union supplies worker-voters 
with information and labor records of persons seeking 
office. 

With the maturing of many national trade unions 
and the proven national benefits of their work came 
the Wagner Act.’ This statute assured all workers the 
right to organize in trade unions and to choose freely 
officers to represent them in collective bargaining. This 
law extended to wage-earners the right of contract, the 
accepted business agency of all other groups engaged 
in business enterprise. The essence of contract is mu- 
tuality, and only when workers negotiate their contract 
collectively through their agents do they have that equal 
status with employers which assures mutuality. 

The responsibility of representing workers places on 
the union the need for getting facts and information 
to indicate sound plans and policies in collective bar- 
gaining to meet ever-growing desires of the workers. 

As living standards are raised, workers with higher 
earnings look about for the best educational oppor- 
tunities for their children. Again the union is the 
agency through which the needs of their children can 
be presented with sufficient force to the city government 
and educational authorities to secure equal opportuni- 
ties for all—diversified so as to meet individual needs. 
Here again the union procedure has been to achieve 
specific results and the election of persons committed to 
their objective. 

Workers next found the need for adult educational 
opportunities. Education, we know, shouldn’t end with 
youth. It is continuously needed with personal and 
work problems developing throughout life. Organized 
workers also looked to their unions for information 
services. The result has been the beginnings of union 
research and information services, community services, 
public library services and adult education undertak- 
ings centering in public libraries and local institutions 
of higher learning and in university extension work. 
The worker shares many needs with other citizens and 
benefits through community services. For his problems 
as a wage-earner, he rightly turns to his union. 

Just how varied and fundamental are today’s union 
problems becomes evident from the report which our 
Executive Council will make to the coming convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, meeting in 
Houston, Texas. The labor movement has become a 
national institution representing the largest single na- 
tional group—wage-earning and small-salaried work- 
ers. 

Under our democratic system we have a concern and 
responsibility for developments in international affairs 
as well as national problems in the economic, social and 
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political fields. We musi understand those problems a1 i 
be prepared to advance labor and national interests }) 
their solution. Not only must we participate in th» 
shaping of policies but also in their administration. 
We are finding the need to provide additional educ.- 
tional opportunities, such as we have previously initi- 
ated for technical training for union officials, for our 
representatives assigned to diplomatic posts as well as 
those serving in representative capacity in international 
relations and for labor representatives administering 
labor law and those representing union interests con- 
cerned in such administration. As we decide upon 
sound procedures we shall need to expand facilities. 
The challenge of living in a democracy requires much 
thought for the constant development of educational 
opportunities and information services necessary for 
wise decisions on new problems. In this world crisis 
we especially need to concentrate on the agencies that 
will keep our institutions strong and progressive. Only 
as all groups meet their proportional share of respon- 
sibility for solving national problems and promoting 
welfare will progress be sound and equal for all. 


A Fair Deal 


LL LEGISLATION which placed any responsibility 
| for price maintenance on employers has carried a 

clause exempting such price fixing from the appli- 
cation of anti-trust law. Such exemption is necessary 
to assure the cooperation of industries. 

In the first and second World Wars, unions co- 
operated with the government in all wartime construc 
tion and production. Since 1947 the Taft-Hartley Act 
has restricted and curbed union functions that grow 
out of union shop agreements signed by representatives 
of employers and workers. Foremost of these services 
of unions was supplying management with adequate 
numbers of competent workers. 

Many a time union headquarters, through its net- 
work of local unions, gave notice that workers were 
needed for essential work at a given location and to 
report back the number enlisted. In short order the re- 
quired carpenters, metal workers, machinists were mov- 
ing to the location. In like manner, unions mobilized 
skilled workers for production when the plants were 
completed. 

In the building and staffing for atomic production 
the obligation of secrecy was imposed upon unions 
and faithfully observed. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, many of our unions 
could be penalized for such valuable service to the na- 
tion. The administrators of Taft-Hartley have not yet 
devised a way to apply union shop provisions to con- 
struction workers, yet they hand down decisions hold- 
ing the union shop illegal. 

If the government wants expert mobilization of work- 
ers, it is only horse sense and good administration to 
give unions the same relief from Taft-Hartley that em- 
ployers were given from anti-trust law. 
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OFFICE UMONISM 


By PAUL R. HUTCHINGS 


President, Office Employes International Union 


N January, 1945, the American 
| Federation of Labor chartered 
the Office Employes International 
Union, which became the 109th in- 
ternational union of the A. F. of L. 
The chartering of the Office Em- 
ployes International Union was not 
the first entrance of the American 
Federation of Labor into the field of 
white-collar unionism. Forty-five 
years prior to the chartering of the 
0.E.1.U., the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks was chartered and commenced 
its gigantic task of organizing the 
hundreds of thousands of office and 
clerical employes in the railroad and 
steamship industries of the United 
States and Canada. Today more than 
300,000 clerical workers in the rail- 
road and steamship industries are 
benefitting by such membership. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has, wisely, long recognized that 
workers of a particular craft or trade 
have a desire to preserve and develop 
an identity of their own and that this 
need is best met by having their own 
organization within the framework of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

The Office Employes International 
Union, in accordance with A. F. of L. 
policy, is an autonomous international 
union with authority to administer 
its own affairs in democratic fashion. 
The O.E.I.U. from its inception has 
been devoted exclusively to the cham- 
pioning of the legitimate struggles 
of office and clerical workers toward 
achieving economic well-being and 
their general welfare and rights as 
workers and citizens. 

Membership in the O.E.I.U. is open 
to all persons in the United States and 
Canada employed in any phase of 
office and clerical work coming under 
the union’s jurisdiction. Barred from 
membership are persons who advo- 
cate principles or lend support to 
organizations or movements whose 
objectives are contrary to the funda- 
mental principles of the established 
governments of the United States and 
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Canada. This constitutional prohibi- 
tion against subversives was unani- 
mously construed by the first con- 
vention of the international union as 
prohibiting membership to persons 
who are members of or engage in ac- 
tivities on behalf of the Communist 
Party and its related front organiza- 
tions. 

Although the O.E.I.U. vigorously 
opposed the passage of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act by Congress, once such act 
became law the O.E.I.U. was the first 
international union to conform with 
the requirements of that law through 
the filing of the required non-Com- 
munist affidavits by all of its officers 
and to take the other steps specified 
by the statute. The O.E.1.U. has 
maintained its full compliance at all 
times. 

The Office Employes International 
Union provides office and clerical 
workers an opportunity to work to- 
gether through their own organiza- 
tion to improve their conditions of 
employment and to promote and de- 
velop the identity of their own trade. 
There is no question that office and 





clerical employes have particular 
problems of their own, just as work- 
ers of other trades have particular 
problems relating to the peculiarities 
of their trades, which are best solved 
through their own trade unions. 

Office and clerical workers have a 
strong community of interest with 
each other despite employment in 
different offices attached to different 
industries and trades. The basic office 
operations necessary to the successful 
operation of a large petroleum refin- 
ery in Texas bear a marked similiarity 
to the necessary office operations of a 
paper mill in Canada, a machine tool 
plant in New England or a public 
utility in Ohio or Florida. 

The development and growth of the 
office operations of practically any 
establishment have been in direct re- 
lationship to the growth of the enter- 
prise itself. The days of thinking of 
an office force as an “overhead”—an 
appendage to the industrial produc- 
tive machine —are rapidly being 
dumped into discard as present-day 
management comes to recognize office 
functions as the nerve center of in- 
dustrial enterprise. 

The office is today recognized as a 
specialized production shop carrying 
a vital work load—the control room 
through which management operates 
the complicated present-day produc- 
tion machine. This change in atti- 
tude of management toward the office 
functions is largely responsible for 
the office evolution of the last two 
decades. 

Years ago the owner of an estab- 
lishment generally managed it him- 
self, purchased his own raw materials, 
served as his own employment office, 
handled his own sales, yes, and fre- 
quently even kept track of workers’ 
time and paid them off himself at the 
end of the week. 

The industrial revolution and the 
resultant need of investing substan- 
tial amounts in expensive tools of 
production, in large inventories of 
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Frank Edwards, noted commentator, brings 
you all the important news over the Mutual 
network nightly. He reports the facts that 
Big Business and its agents try to bottle up. 
Listen to Frank Edwards regularly. And 
urge all your friends to tune him in, too. 
Form the habit of listening every evening to 
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raw materials and finished products, 
and in increased manpower brought 
into being “absentee ownership” 
through the growth of the corpora- 
tion with far-flung stockholders. 

These developments required the 
employment of a special class of work- 
ers skilled in managing the entire 
industrial mechanism which we today 
refer to as “management.” The duties 
of management, including the pur- 
chase of raw material, the mainte- 
nance of plant properties and opera- 
tion and the direction of the working 
force, keeping records, handling all 
payments, collections and sales, 
which in earlier days were performed 
directly by the owner, today require 
a team of skilled workers and bat- 
teries of efficient machines—the pres- 
ent-day office. The conclusion is in- 
evitable. Management has today con- 
structed a new industrial workshop 
to handle the work formerly consid- 
ered as part of management’s job, 
This is the office—manned by women 
and men of specialized office skills, 
education and training — the nerve 
center of present-day industry. 

Let’s look back for a moment. 
Years ago the artisan was his own 
employer. He gof his piece of raw 
material, either by his own labor or 
by purchase, and he himself fash- 
ioned it into a finished product which 
he sold. Gradually a specialization 
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developed and the person who was 
more skilled at fashioning the prod- 
uct worked for those who were more 
adept or more fortunate and who 
owned the raw material and could 
underwrite the cost of production in 
order to profit from the ultimate sale. 

Although the separation of owner 
from worker occurred historically 
much earlier, it was the same kind of 
separation which occurred when own- 
ers became numerous shareholders 
and created separate management to 
function in his stead, which in turn 
gave rise to the creation of the office 
to relieve management of the myriad 
of specialized efforts needed to achieve 
and maintain the industrial operation 
and to allow management to concen- 
trate all of its energies and skills on 
the functioning of the total enter- 
prise. 

The present-day skilled office team 
performs the productive jobs of in- 
tegrated record keeping, computation, 
payroll, reports and communications. 
It supplies management with the re- 
ports and measures by which it can 
determine the results of the whole in- 
dustrial effort and keep the industrial 
mechanism in line with competitive 
industry, financial limitations, pro- 
ductive measures, cost items and the 
many other factors which must be 
constantly watched and properly in- 
terpreted in order to assure the con- 
tinued successful operation of the 
entire enterprise. 

This is the job of the office team 
manning the industrial nerve center 
of today’s business operations. The 
job requires a skilled team—a team 
of diversified skills working together 
in unison, even as the diversified skills 
of the manual workers must be kept 
in harmonious team play to bring 
about quality and quantity produc- 
tion. 

What has all this got to do with 
office unionization? Just this: The 
members of the office team, due to 
their more recent separation from 
management and due to their per- 
formance of work directly used by 
management in the conduct of the 
business, have been reluctant to turn 
to organization to make their jobs se- 
cure, obtain proper pay for the skills 
which they use, to assure themselves 
of promotional opportunities for ad- 
vancement on the office team, etc. 

In short, they have generally felt 
that, in view of the fact that they 
work on a specialized type of pro- 


duction directly for the use of man- 
agement, management will keep ai 
eternally watchful eye on each of 
them, reward each in accordance with 
his demonstrated skills and abilit, 
and treat each as management would 
desire to be treated if the position 
were reversed. 

Management, for its part, is in- 
clined to figure that the office worker 
is fortunate to be able to work on 
the office team—so close to manage- 
ment itself — that the office workers 
should not lower themselves to a con- 
sideration of mundane things such as 
the size of their paychecks, their fu- 
ture security, whether they are paid 
for overtime work, their promotional 
opportunities, etc. In management’s 
view, the office force should know 
management well enough to know 
that its intentions are good, should 
appreciate the opportunity of work- 
ing with management and, knowing 
of management’s many problems, 
should at all times refrain from giv- 
ing it any more. 

Management is prone to forget 
about the office team and devote its 
energies exclusively to the problems 
of production, sales and the earnings 
of the corporation. The office team 
suffers on, trusting and hoping for 
the day when management will be 
able to view the office in its proper 
perspective. 

As the pinch of living costs be- 
comes unbearable, as unsettled office 
grievances multiply and as office 
changes shake the faith of the team in 
its security, the office group awakens 
to the fact that the men and women 
in the actual, production processes 
have long been enjoying something 
called collective bargaining. They, 
too, then begin to see that trade union 
organization is a good thing—some- 
thing that can be adaptable to them— 
and they start inquiring about it for 
themselves. 

The office worker finds that there 
is an organization of office workers 
in the American Federation of Labor 
—the Office Employes International 
Union. It is an international union 
established by office workers like him- 
self, limited to office workers, officered 
by office workers who are elected by 
office workers. 

He is amazed to learn that this or- 
ganization has 250 self-governing un- 
ions spread throughout the United 
States and Canada. That it has more 
than 600 signed agreements covering 
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office employes in practically all types 
of industry and trade and that these 
agreements, negotiated by committees 
selected by the members directly in- 
yolved (with assistance of skilled in- 
ternational union negotiators when 
requested ), have already brought un- 
told benefits to thousands of office 
workers. 

These benefits, specified in and 
secured by signed agreements, in- 
clude proper job classifications and 
equitable salary schedules, improved 
overtime rates, sick leave and vaca- 
tion arrangements, equitable seniority 
protections, promotional opportuni- 
ties and fair grievance-handling pro- 
cedures, to mention only a few. 

He is further amazed to find that 
organization has not destroyed or 
jeopardized the amicable relationship 
between management and worker but 
that, on the contrary, in many out- 
standing instances has enhanced such 
relationship. 

The office worker is awakening to 
the fact that trade unionism is not 
only for manual workers, but that 
ofice problems can also be solved 
through organization of the office 
team into a union formed and dedi- 
cated exclusively to the office work- 
ers’ problems—the Office Employes 
International Union of the American 
Federation of Labor. The form of the 
Office Employes International Union, 
exclusively devoted to office employes, 
makes it possible for the office worker 
to maintain and further develop his 
identity as an office worker and at 
the same time reap the benefits 
which come only through organiza- 
tion and collective bargaining. 

He also finds that management, 
after recovering from its initial shock 
which generally occurs when it is 
brought to realize that its office staff 
also desires to obtain and maintain 
fair working conditions through col- 
lective bargaining, is happy to deal 
with the O.E.I.U. Management finds 
that the O.E.1.U. is a democratic trade 
union, that it is concerned exclusively 
with the elevation and improvement 
of the office worker and the efficient 
handling of office work. 

The organization of the office staff 
brings management’s attention to pre- 
viously unnoticed office problems 
which, when solved through collective 
bargaining, serve to step up office effi- 
tieney. Management frequently finds 
eal value in the union’s approach to 
Pressing office problems. It finds that 
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it can benefit by the O.E.1.U. experi- 
ence gained through its representation 
of hundreds of different office groups. 

The office worker finds that many 
of his pressing problems are similar 
to those already solved by O.E.I.U. 
members employed in other offices 
and that, basically, there is a great 
degree of similarity among all office 
operations, regardless of the industry 
to which an office is attached. 

He discovers that the O.E.I.U. is 
the most effective vehicle through 
which the multitude of office employes 
in Canada and the United States can 
work together to achieve proper re- 


wards for their specialized skills and 
to assure proper recognition for the 
teamwork needed in present-day office 
operation. 

He also finds that his membership 
in the American Federation of La- 
bor’s Office Employes International 
Union gives him the benefit of the 
specialized skills of office union rep- 
resentatives, participation in the union 
of his own trade and assures him of 
the support and cooperation of the 
8,000,000 workers of all trades joined 
together in the greatest democratic 
labor movement in the world—the 
American Federation of Labor. 


More Social Security 


HE first significant changes in the Social Security Act in eleven 

years were signed into law by President Truman on August 

28. With the enactment of H.R. 6000, for which the American 

Federation of Labor had carried on a long and unrelenting fight, 

social security coverage is expanded and strengthened and the bene- 
fits under old-age insurance are increased substantially. 

Unfortunately, the bill signed by the President included the vicious 


Knowland amendment. 


This amendment, added asa rider by the 


Senate, removes the effective authority of the Secretary of Labor in 
enforcing labor standards in unemployment compensation. Another 
regrettable Congressional slip was the failure to include a provision 
for the protection of persons who are permanently and totally dis. 


abled before age 65. 


President Truman lashed out at the employer-serving Knowland 
rider and expressed hope that Congress will reconsider “‘this ill-advised 
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provision. 


He also called for steps to strengthen the unemployment 


insurance system and emphasized the need for “a system of insurance 
against loss of wages through temporary or permanent disability.” 
Under the bill which is now law, there is a 90 per cent over-all 
average increase in benefits for those currently receiving them and 
for those who will be eligible in the future. Coverage of social security 
is extended to almost 10,000,000 additional persons. The eligibility 
provisions are greatly liberalized, the types of benefits are broadened 
to include new categories and the public assistance program, under 
which aid is extended to those not eligible for insurance benefits, is 


improved and liberalized. 


The new law: raises the wage base from $3000 to $3600. The wage 
base is used both for contributions and computation of benefits. This 
change takes notice of the changing value of the dollar. 

In a statement which he issued at the time he signed H.R. 6000, 


Mr. Truman said in part: 


“We still have much to do before our social security programs are 
fully adequate. While the new act greatly increases coverage, many 
more people still need to be brought into the old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance system. Expanded coverage and increased benefits in old-age 
insurance should now be matched by steps to strengthen our unem- 
ployment insurance system. At the same time we urgently need a 
system of insurance against loss of wages through temporary or per- 


manent disability. 


“These and other vital improvements in our social: security laws 
are needed in addition to the act which I have signed today.” 
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By H. L. MITCHELL 


MAKE PROGKESS 


HE National Farm Labor Union 

has gained 7,366 new members 

since the Samuel Gompers or- 
ganizing campaign began last Janu- 
ary. Much of this progress has been 
made in California, where the State 
Federation of Labor, under the lead- 
ership of Secretary - Treasurer Neil 
Haggerty, has cooperated in every 
way possible to help bring unionism 
to the workers employed on the huge 
factory-type farms of the rich agri- 
cultural valleys in that state. 

The foundation for a successful 
campaign was laid last fall when the 
large cotton growers made the mis- 
take of reducing wages by $1 per day. 
A spontaneous strike of cotton pickers 
began immediately when this wage 
reduction was announced. The union 
was in a position to give leadership 
to the cotton pickers. Caravans of 
jalopies were organized to patrol the 
highways circling the huge cotton 
farms and practically all cotton pick- 
ing was brought to an end for a 
period of ten days. 

The big growers had about 800 
cotton-picking machines in the state. 
These machines to replace workers 
were mobilized and paraded through 
the farm worker communities in sev- 
‘eral of the larger towns in an attempt 
to intimidate the strikers and force 
them back to work at lower wages. 

Groups of smaller farmers, who had 
cooperated on the quiet with the un- 
ion previous to this strike, announced 
they were willing to pay the same 
wage they paid for harvesting the 
1948 cotton crop. In the meantime 
the State Mediation and Conciliation 
Service had been called in and an 
agreement was worked out between 
the union and the growers whereby 
the wage cut was restored and the 
workers returned to the fields. 

The wage was made applicable to 
an estimated 100,000 farm workers 
in the state. It was the first time that 
the Associated Farmers had met out- 
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right defeat at the hands of an agri- 
cultural workers’ union. 

The announcement that this strike 
of farm workers had been won was 
made at the American Federation of 
Labor convention in St. Paul. Neil 
Haggerty, who was a member of the 
convention committee which drafted 
the resolution calling for 1,000,000 
new members in 1950 as a memorial 
to the founder of the A. F. of L., 
called together a group of leaders of 
large international unions and sug- 
gested that they join the California 
Federation in making funds available 
to employ additional organizers. 

Assistance was pledged by President 
Dubinsky of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, by President Burke 
of the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Work- 
ers, by President Ernst of the Hotel, 
Restaurant and Bartenders Interna- 
tional Union and by Secretary-Treas- 
urer Gorman of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen. 
For the past eight months these inter- 
national unions have made monthly 
contributions to assist in organizing 
farm workers. President Green has 
likewise continued to assist the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union by assign- 
ing organizers to help. 

Since the organizing campaign in 
California was begun, a number of 
gains have been made by members of 
the union in the form of wage in- 
creases for workers in sugar beet, 
fruit and vegetable crops. In several 
instances it has been necessary for 
workers to withhold their labor for 
short periods of time and in each 
case the union won a fair settlement. 

Forty contracts covering wages and 
working conditions were negotiated 
with labor contractors engaged in har- 
vesting the potato crop early in the 
year. The latest success was the estab- 
lishment of a rate of 90 cents an hour 
by Filipino farm workers organized 
in the National Farm Labor Union 
near the town of Delano, California. 


President, National Farm Labor Union 


An arrangement was worked out 
whereby the United States Employ- 
ment Service contacted local unions 
in California to supply labor before 
certifying the need for importing 
Mexican nationals under the inter- 
national agreement providing for im- 
portation of contract workers. Re- 
cently a request was made by citrus 
growers in Southern California for 
1,200 Mexican nationals. The State 
Employment Service notified the local 
union officials of this order and re- 
quested them to assist in recruiting 
American citizens for these jobs. 

Groups of workers were assembled 
to take the jobs, but the citrus grow- 
ers refused to accept American citi- 
zens, Claiming that bunk houses were 
designed for Mexicans. They also 
averred that they wanted “experi- 
enced” workers, presumably men 
from Mexico who had never seen an 
orange tree, let alone picked oranges. 

The Employment Service thereupon 
refused to certify the need for im- 
portation of Mexican nationals by the 
citrus growers. The Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Associated Farmers and 
other employer groups charged the 
Employment Service with sponsoring 
unionization of agricultural labor and 
demanded that the farm placement 
program in California be separated 
from the regular Employment Service 
supported by federal funds. 

However, the U.S. Employment 
Service for once refused to accede to 
the demands of the big farmers. So 
it now appears that the corporation 
farmers must give preference in em- 
ployment to American citizens, rather 
than to foreign nationals. 

An even more pressing problem 
than that of the foreign workers im- 
ported under contract is that of the 
hordes of illegal aliens knowns 4 
“wetbacks,” estimated by the Imm 
gration Service to be over 600,000, 
who come into the United States at 
nually to (Continued on Page 31) 
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Your Vote Is Needed 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Pearl Harbor before excess profits 
were taxed. The delay cost the rest 
of us taxpayers fifty billion dollars. 

Senator Byrd says domestic spend- 
ing for social welfare programs 
should be cut first. And Millikin has 
gone down the line with whatever his 
master, Taft, has demanded. 


Taft has been the Senate’s most 
outspoken opponent of mobilization. 
He has come out flatly against taxing 
excess war profits at any time. The 
newspapers carried the story that Taft 
called for pay-as-you-go taxes. It 
sounded patriotic until it was revealed 
in the Washington papers a couple of 
days later that Taft “opposed an ex- 
cess profits tax at this time.” 

“Taft said he thought a war profits 
tax would be of ‘doubtful value’ be- 
cause it encouraged lavish corpora- 
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tion spending.” In short, Taft be- 
lieves: 

Tax the little fellow for the war. 
Don’t control the price gougers, but 
let them keep their swollen excess 
profits while the GIs die in Korea. 

Fortunately, there are many in Con- 
gress who do not agree—thanks to 
labor’s political victory in 1948. It is 
the L.L.P.E.-backed liberals in Con- 
gress who now are calling for full and 
fair mobilization. These liberals were 
the ones who voted for strong foreign 
policy prior to June 25. 

On the other hand, the people back 
home must wonder about the re- 
actionary isolationists and economiz- 
ers who have suddenly turned Sun- 
day-morning quarterbacks. They 
point the finger of blame in order to 
cover up their own bad voting rec- 


OMPERS 
NALD: 


“The principles for 
which this labor move- 
ment has been contend- 
ing from its very incep- 
tion must come to full 
fruition. 

“For the service which 
the men and women of 
labor give to society, a 
service without which 
civilization itself would 
perish, we insist upon a 
return that shall give us 
the opportunity to live a 
well-rounded life.” 
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ords. Even in war they oppose effec- 
tive mobilization. 

What’s the moral? We must defeat 
these reactionary bad security risks at 
the polls this year. We must elect men 
who know what is needed to fight the 
Commies abroad and keep democracy 
at home. 

How do we elect such men? On 
one thing all the experts agree: the 
larger the vote in November, the more 
liberal the next Congress will be. 
The Congressional record shows that 
L.L.P.E.-backed liberals are not only 
good for labor but vote the strongest 
foreign policy. 

Forty-nine million people cast bal- 
lots in 1948; forty-six million stayed 
home. Several million of the stay-at- 
homes were union members. So, if 
every union member votes this year, 
victory is a certainty. 

We can’t all carry a rifle in Korea. 
The next best thing we can do is give 
the boys in Korea good leaders in 
Congress. It’s your patriotic duty. 





Léabou NEWS BRIEFS 


bLocal 744, Teamsters, has secured a 
$5 weekly pay raise for 1,200 beer 
truck drivers, helpers and brewery 
warehousemen employed in Chicago 
breweries and beer distributing agen- 
cies. 


bLocal 19339, Corrugated Metal 
Workers, has signed a two-year con- 
tract with the Inland Steel Products 
Company, Milwaukee, which provides 
wage boosts of 6 cents an hour and 
a pension program. 


bLocal 18579, Optical Workers, 
Rochester, N. Y., has published in 
’ attractive booklet form a new contract 
recently signed with the Shuron Opti- 
cal Company. The booklet includes 
pictures of the union officers and shop 
committee members. 


>Brick and Stone Mason Tenders in 
St. Louis have won a 30-cent hourly 
wage increase in negotiations with the 
Brick Masons Contractors Associa- 
tion. This is reported to be the big- 


gest single wage increase in the his- 
tory of the union. 


PLocal 125, Firemen and Oilers, has 
gained a pension and health insur- 
ance plan at the International Har- 
vester Company, Milwaukee. 


bLocal 232, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
has won a package settlement fer 
2,000 employes at the Briggs-Stratton 
Corporation, Milwaukee. The settle- 
ment includes a 10-cent hourly wage 
boost, a pension plan and a health 
and accident insurance program paid 
for by the company. 
4 

>More than 1,250 members of the 
A. F. of L. Operating Engineers in 
Missouri, Iowa and Illinois have won 
a 15-cent hourly pay hike and com- 
pany-paid pensions in a two-year con- 
tract with the Union Electric Com- 
pany. 


>bLocal 320, Firemen and Oilers, has 
won a 714-cent hourly wage raise for 
employes of three Louisville, Ky., 
cooperage plants—Louisville Cooper- 
age, Chess and Wymond, and Blue- 
grass Cooperage Company. 


>Local 107, Boilermakers, has se- 
cured a 1214-cent hourly pay increase 
for 400 employes in nine boiler manu- 
facturing and erector plants in the 
Milwaukee area. 


>The Laborers in St. Louis have won 
wage increases of 5 and 15 cents an 
hour in a contract signed with the 
General Contractors Association. 


>The United Textile Workers have 
negotiated a pension agreement cover- 
ing the 1,500 workers at the Winns. 
boro, S. C., plant of the United States 
Rubber Company. The accord pro- 
vides $100 minimum monthly pen- 
sions for employes aged 65 with 25 
or more years of service. 


>The United Auto Workers, A. F. of 
L., announces the signing of a first 
contract with the Michigan Tanning 
and Extract Company, Boyne City, 
Mich. The pact includes improve- 
ments in seniority protection, paid 
vacations and holidays and a health 
and accident insurance policy. 


>The Glass Bottle Blowers have won 
a 10-cent package raise in a two-year 
nationwide contract for machine op- 
erators who make glass containers. 
Gains include a $100 pension at 
age 65. 


PLocal 552, Barbers, has obtained 
wage boosts. ranging from $5 to $8 
weekly for barbers and manicurists 
in Detroit. 


>The Pulp and Sulphite Workers and 
the Paper Workers have secured bar- 
gaining rights at the Coosa River 


newsprint Mill, Childersburg, Ala. 


South Carolina Labor News 


Visitors from other Southern cities are entertained by Columbia, S. C., Typographical Union Auxiliary 
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The Painters’ Saga 


(Continued from Page 7) 


America, and our present laws are 
based on the constitution then 
adopted. 

A full complement of officers was 
elected and it was decided to make 
a vigorous campaign to organize all 
branches of the trade. 

John T. Elliott, our first general 
secretary-treasurer, was instructed to 
publish a monthly journal. The first 
issue consisted of a modest single 
sheet of two columns, but it was filled 
with live propaganda and did much 
to help in the upbuilding of the or- 
ganization. 

The first year was a period of storm 
and stress, but the struggling society 
thrived on opposition and vigorously 
and successfully prosecuted the work 
of agitation and organization to the 
end that a year later, when its first 
formal convention was held in Balti- 
more, the Brotherhood had grown to 
be a vigorous international union, 
recognized as a permanent factor in 
the American labor movement. 


_ delegates rejoiced as they lis- 


tened to the hearty greetings sent 
by the president of the United Broth- 
ethood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
P. j. McGuire, and by President 
Samuel Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor, both of whom 
expressed confidence in the future of 
the Brotherhood and assured the dele- 
gates of their support. 

The report of the secretary-treas- 
urer showed that 111 local unions, 
with a total membership of over 7,000, 
were affiliated. The constitution and 
laws were amended as was made nec- 
essary by the rapid growth of the 
organization. Already the men of the 
trade believed in a shorter workday. 
Among the resolutions adopted was 
one in favor of a national eight-hour 
day. 

During the two years that followed, 
the membership grew apace and when 
the second biennial convention met in 
Pittsburgh in August, 1890, there 
were 174 unions in good standing, 
with a total membership of 9,000. 

Among the notable changes made 
in the laws was a provision that paper- 
hangers should be granted separate 
charters where they so desired. Hence, 
the word “Paperhangers” was added 
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to the title of the organization. 

The third assembly of the Brother- 
hood met in St. Louis in August, 1892, 
with 65 delegates in attendance. The 
Western locals were strongly repre- 
sented and a Western man, J. W. Mc- 
Kinney of Local 147, Chicago, was 
elected general president. 

A resolution in favor of moving 
the general offices of the Brotherhood 
from Baltimore to St. Louis was 
adopted. This change was distasteful 
to Secretary-Treasurer Elliott, who 
had been reelected. He strongly op- 
posed the proposition and it was de- 
feated when submitted to a referen- 
dum vote of the membership. 

This was the beginning of a period 
of friction that for a time retarded 
the organization of the men in the 
industry. It was a period such as 
every organization almost inevitably 
passes through. 

The fourth general assembly met 
in Buffalo in August, 1894. Presi- 
dent McKinney was in the chair. 
When time for the election of a gen- 
eral secretary-treasurer arrived, the 
incumbent, Brother Elliott, stated that 
as the general sentiment seemed to 
favor the removal of headquarters 
and as he did not care to leave Balti- 
more, he declined to stand for re- 
election. The retiring president, 
Brother McKinney, was elected to the 
position. 

The convention decided to move 
headquarters from Baltimore and in- 
structed the incoming general secre- 
tary-treasurer to submit the cities of 
New York and Lafayette, Indiana, to 
the membership. The one receiving 
the higher vote would be the future 
headquarters of the organization. 

A series of conventions, some spe- 
cial, followed. The first, called by 
John T. Elliott; was held in Cleve- 
land a few months after the conven- 
tion in Buffalo. At the Cleveland 
meeting the Brotherhood divided into 
two factions. The Buffalo convention 
was declared illegal and its proceed- 
ings void. John T. Elliott was elected 
as general secretary-treasurer. Only 
one of the locals of the opposing fac- 
tion, Local 80 of Lafayette, sent a 
delegate. 

The dispute between the two fac- 
tions was carried to the convention 


of the American Federation of Labor. 
A tentative agreement reached be- 
tween the respective representatives 
was referred to the Executive Council 
of the A. F. of L., but no action 
toward a settlement of the dispute was 
taken by that body. 

Gradually, however, locals trans- 
ferred their allegiance to the aggres- 
sive Lafayette wing that first caught 
up with and then passed its rival in 
membership. 

At the seventh biennial general as- 
sembly of the Lafayette faction, held 
in Milwaukee, December, 1899, a 
committee was present representing 
the Eastern wing and several confer- 
ences were held between them and a 
committee of the convention, but no 
agreement was reached. The conven- 
tion did, however, instruct the presi- 
dent-elect, W. S. DeVaux of St. Louis, 
to make a tour of the country and 
ascertain the sentiment of the rank 
and file of the membership of both 
sides. 

Visiting Boston, he met Brother 
Fred Kneeland of Local 11, then gen- 
eral president of the Eastern branch, 
and together they prepared a basis 
of settlement to be submitted to the 
executive boards and to the member- 
ship of the respective organizations 
which provided for a conference be- 
tween representatives of the two or- 
ganizations and of the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor to arrange for con- 
solidation of the two factions. 

This plan received almost unani- 
mous approval of the membership of 
both factions. The conference met in 
Washington, D. C., in June, 1900. It 
unanimously accepted the suggestions 
embodied in the agreement under 
which it was called as the basis of a 
settlement and arranged for an elec- 
tion, the votes to be canvassed by the 
officers of the A. F. of L. with the aid 
of representatives of both organiza- 
tions. 

The officers of the Lafayette wing 
elected at Milwaukee were chosen as 
officers of the united Brotherhood and 
headquarters were retained at Lafay- 
ette. The consolidated organization 
started out with 392 locals in good 
standing, although a number of these 
were later consolidated. 

With the solution of this problem 
the organization took on new life and 
when the eighth biennial convention 
met in Detroit in 1901, the member- 
ship numbered 28,000. This conven- 
tion marked the beginning of a new 
epoch in the life of the organization, 
the advent of the Brotherhood as a 
powerful factor in the American labor 
movement. 

At the outset the membership con- 
sisted exclusively of house painters 
and decorators, but by affiliation of 
a number of independent organiza- 
tions and the absorption of the United 
Scenic Artists, the National Paper- 
hangers Association, the National 
Union of Sign Painters and the Amal- 
gamated Glass Workers International 
Association and by decisions of the 
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A. F. of L., the Brotherhood’s juris- 
diction has been extended so that at 
present it covers all men engaged in 
the various branches of the business 
of painting and decorating and kin- 
dred trades, including paperhangers, 
sign and pictorial painters, scenic 
artists, car, coach, carriage, automo- 
bile, machinery, ship and railroad 
equipment painters, hard wood fin- 
ishers, varnishers, enamelers, grain- 
ers, gilders, glaziers, designers, art 
glass workers, bevelers, cutters, pol- 
ishers and other workers in glass for 
architectural and decorative purposes. 

The Brotherhood has kept pace with 
other building trades and has outdis- 
tanced some in securing increases in 
wages, reductions in working hours 
and better working conditions for its 
members. The eight-hour day and 
five-day week have been permanently 
established. 

The Brotherhood pays a member’s 
death benefit and a member’s total 
and permanent disability benefit, 
varying in amount from $100 to $500 
and depending upon the length of 
time the member has been affiliated 
with the organization, and from. $50 
to $75 wife’s death benefit. The 
Brotherhood has, during its existence, 
paid to members and their heirs a 
sum total of $12,184,000. 

The Brotherhood is active in af- 
fairs of the Building Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor. Its local unions everywhere 
are affiliated with local building trades 
councils and are active in the work 
of these bodies. 

Offices of the Brotherhood head- 
quarters are housed in a _ beautiful 
four-story building that was erected 
in 1921 in the center of the busi- 
ness district at Lafayette. The whole 
appearance of the headquarters, ex- 
terior and interior, suggests those fine 
advantages in modern design and ar- 
rangement with respect to conven- 
ience, lighting, ventilation and sani- 
tation. It is in the ‘Italian style of 
architecture, peculiarly appropriate 
for the home of an organization in- 
terested in decorative arts. It is an 
expression of progress made by the 
international union and of its sta- 
bility and permanence and is tangible 
evidence of the skill and efficiency of 
organized labor. 

During the depression years of the 
1930s, our membership dropped 
from 111,000 to approximately 60,- 
000. Our funds were depleted to the 


point where at times it was difficult 
to operate. The local unions were in 
a hazardous condition. As a precau- 
tionary measure, members of the gen- 
eral executive board and all intcr- 
national representatives voluntarily 
agreed to a 20 per cent reduction in 
salaries and expenses, which amount 
was transferred to the Death and Dis. 
ability Fund. 

Death and disability claims were 
reduced 60 per cent with the under. 
standing that all would be paid in 
full as soon as finances warranted. 
This we were able to do in the course 
of three short years. We also remitted 
$150,000 to those of our affiliated 
local unions that were indebted for 
per capita tax. 

Following the depression the gen- 
eral executive board instituted an in- 
tensive upbuilding program, many 
features of which are in present-day 
practice, that placed the Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators .and Paper- 
hangers in the forefront as an inter- 
national trade union organization. 

Aware that the method of dealing 
with contractors and employers indi- 
vidually, when negotiating agree- 
ments, was slow and cumbersome, the 
general executive board cooperated 
with and assisted employers in form- 
ing an organization known as the 
Painting and Decorating Contractors 
of America, thereby rendering it pos- 
sible to have a chapter in every local- 
ity with which the local union might 
confer, and to the end of establishing 
collective bargaining agreements. 
The Painting and Decorating Con- 
tractors of America now have chap- 
ters in practically every city of 50,000 
and over and are recognized as the 
employers’ bargaining agent. 

There has also been established, on 
a local basis, what is known as a trade 
board, composed of five employers 
and five employes. The board deals 
with matters in dispute between mem- 
bers of the local contractors’ associa- 
tion and the local unions. A national 
trade board has also been set up, 
composed of five members represent: 
ing employers and five the general 
executive board, who meet upon occa- 
sion to take up issues in dispute. 

On the whole, the relationship be- 
tween the two organizations has been 
very harmonious and has proven ad- 
vantageous to both employer and em- 
ploye. 

The Brotherhood, during the recent 
World War, supported the national 
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efiort 100 per cent. Many of our 
members who enlisted or were drafted 
into the armed forces were retained 
jn continuous good standing without 
payment of dues to their respective 
locals or per capita tax to the general 
office at Lafayette, so that upon their 
return they were eligible to work in 
union shops and entitled to all the 
rights and ‘privileges provided in the 
general constitution. 

At the very inception of the war, 
the Brotherhood of Painters was the 
first international to enter into an 
agreement with their employers, the 
Painting and Decorating Contractors 
of America, not to strike on any war 
or defense project at any time. For 
this gesture we were highly commend- 
ed by all departments at Washington, 
D. C. For the entire duration of the 
war we at no time deviated from this 
course. 

In 1943, by referendum vote, an 
assessment of $1 per month was es- 
tablished for a six months’ period to 
provide for a war casualty fund that 
amounted to approximately $750,000. 
This was for the purchase of war 
bonds exclusively and was earmarked 
“to be used for payment of death 
and disability claims from war 
causes.” 

Further official action was taken 
by the board in 1944 whereby veter- 
ans who had been honorably dis- 


charged were*admitted to member- 
ship without payment of any initia- 
tion fee. 

At present the membership of the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers is 200,545, and is 
classified as follows: 


Painters and Decorators . . 167,496 
Sign and Pictorial P’ters . 10,356 
Glaziers and Glassworkers 11,770 
Ship Painters 1,712 
Carpet and Linol’m Layers 2,525 
Paint and Varnish Makers 6,686 


The foregoing does not include the 
10,000 apprentices who have been 
indentured and who will become mem- 
bers at some later date. 

A monthly journal, The Painter 
and Decorator, is edited by the gen- 
eral secretary-treasurer and is mailed 
to each individual member. It con- 
tains, from time to time, articles by 
prominent labor leaders relative to 
labor problems in political and eco- 
nomic fields and from the editorial 
department appear comments on up- 
to-date issues of general interest to 
the membership. 

That our members may be kept 
fully informed as to expenditures and 
balance on hand, an itemized account 
of all money received and expended 
appears regularly in The Painter and 
Decorator. Government bonds are 
purchased with any and all surplus 
cash. To date, the books disclose 


What Is There to Hide? 


(Continued from Page 17) 


wanted their list of big contributors. 
The Lobbying Act requires that this 
information be made public automati- 
cally every three months, but the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government 
had fashioned what it thought was a 
device for avoiding this disclosure. 

Besides refusing us the information 
and brazenly daring our committee to 
cite him for contempt of Congress, 
Edward A. Rumely, the executive sec- 
retary of the organization, flooded the 
newspapers of the country with de- 
munications of the committee for al- 
legedly violating the Constitution. 
And, of course, one segment of the 
‘xtremist press picked up the hue 
and cry. 

Even some otherwise intelligent 
publications were taken in by this dis- 
lorted attack and carried editorials 
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condemning us as being out to “get” 
anti-administration groups and busi- 
ness generally. That, of course, was 
nonsense. 

Because the Committee for Consti- 
tutional Government and one or two 
other lobbying organizations had re- 
fused to turn over to us the facts on 
their financial operations, we turned 
to other sources to find those facts. 
From information we already had, we 
knew that many business concerns in 
this country were financing all sorts 
of organizations engaging in political 
and economic propaganda work. It 
was quite simple to ask those business 
concerns for a list of the contribu- 
tions they had made during the period 
since the Lobbying Act has been in 
effect. 

We addressed questionnaires to 


a balance on hand of $3,538,077. 

Much more could be written of the 
Brotherhood of Painters and its affili- 
ated members, but space will not per- 
mit. 

In closing, I am pleased to say 
that as general president these past 
twenty-one years I have had the privi- 
lege of observing the habits, traits 
and associations of our members and 
with but few exceptions have found 
all to be loyal, true, upright American 
citizens, strong supporters of the 
American labor movement, leaders 
and propounders of progressive ideas 
and ideals, always in the front ranks 
and along picket lines, if and when 
occasion demands, and the most lib- 
eral purchasers of war bonds. 


Their aim is not for personal gain, 
not just for today, but for the future, 
paving the way for the coming gen- 
erations, hopeful that the hardships 
and misunderstandings of half a cen- 
tury ago will no longer have to be 
encountered. 


The following officers represent our 
Brotherhood: L. P. Lindelof, general 
president; L. M. Raftery, general sec- 
retary-treasurer ;.George Tuckbreiter, 
first vice-president; James J. Knoud, 
second vice-president; Edward Ack- 
erly, third vice-president; Joseph F. 
Clarke, fourth vice-president; M. H. 
Crow, fifth vice-president; Thomas 
Carter, sixth vice-president. 


about 175 concerns, and we received 
full and complete replies from nearly 
all of them. Most of them had no 
hesitation whatsoever, for they felt 
they had nothing to hide. 

And so we learned where much of 
the money has been coming irom to 
finance some of the hidden lobbies. 
And it is my hope that we can close 
any loopholes in the Lobbying Act 
which might permit this information 
to remain secret in the future. 

No American who believes in a 
cause should have any hesitation 
about contributing to a movement 
designed to advance that cause unless 
the cause itself is one to be ashamed 
of. 

There should be no stigma of any 
sort attached to the act of contribut- 
ing that money or of hiring lobbyists 
with it, unless, again, the cause is un- 
American. 

Our whole approach has been to 
show the public and Congress that 
lobbyists and lobbying organizations, 
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by and large, are very useful and very 
necessary parts of the legislative proc- 
ess in a real democracy. 

But as long as some lobbyists and 


some lobbying outfits “operate in se- 
cret, in the dark, masking their pur- 
poses by failing to disclose the names 
of their contributors, lobbying will 


Labor in Texas 


(Continued from Page 6) 


more favorable laws in regard to 
labor. 

There has been considerable work 
done in some sections by local 
branches of Labor’s League for Po- 
litical Education, and their efforts 
have paid off handsomely. It looks 
as though the next session of the 
Legislature might be inclined to ac- 
cept the Federation’s proposal for a 
new Labor Department, which we 
hope will match this great state’s 
recent industrial growth. 

Texas Congressmen are about the 
same as the state representatives 
when it comes to organized labor and 
working people in general. The ma- 
jority of them are unfavorable. We 
consider that thirteen of them should 
be replaced, but since we have but a 
sprinkling of members in most of 
the areas where these thirteen are 
elected, we have set about to replace 
five of them. So far we have been 
successful in two districts. 


HE MOST regrettable aspect of our 
T political efforts has been the com- 
placency of our membership. Most 
of our members do not know whether 
the candidates for public office are 
anti-union or not. They do not at- 
tend meetings regularly enough to be- 
come acquainted with their union’s 
political committees. 

Texas requires a poll tax for vot- 
ing, and it has been proven many 
times that only a small percentage 
of our members has paid the tax de- 
spite our continuous efforts to edu- 
cate all workers regarding this vital 
necessity. 

A good example of the conse- 
quences of our failure in the past to 
impress the state legislator with the 
workingman’s problem has been seen 
in the Austin District Court when we 
lost Round 2 of the state highway 
wage standard case. The decision 
which was rendered against us in the 
District Court shows that, if we are 
to get any protection from the open 
shop, non-union, substandard wages 
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on public work, we must elect legis- 
lators who will write protection into 
the laws. 

The spirit of the present law is 
with us—but not the body. The law 
says the State Highway Commission 
and all other public agencies which 
determine the prevailing wage (usu- 
ally the negotiated union wage) in 
each community must set it as the 
minimum for all public work. Any- 
one can see the importance of this 
to us. Everyone probably knows of 
cases where cities, counties and other 
branches of the government set these 
prevailing wages on the basis of sub- 
standard pay of non-union contrac- 
tors. 

The Texas Highway Commission 
has consistently done this all over 
Texas for as long as it has been a 
commission. This eliminates fair 
union contractors. It means union 
men cannot get work on a lot of public 
construction. The result is a consist- 
ent attack on fair wages and a threat 
to all satisfactory wage structures. 

There are no enforcement provi- 
sions in the present prevailing wage 
laws. So we have decided to see if 
we can enforce it through the courts. 
We have selected the Highway Com- 
mission as the most consistent breaker 
of wage standards and because it 
operates in every community in Tex- 
as. A victory in this all-important 
case would be a tremendous boost to 
trade unions throughout Texas. 


remain suspect. That is what the 
House Select Committee on Lobbying 
Activities, in its investigation, is seck- 
ing to correct. 


When the case went to the Court 
of Civil Appeals the lower court was 
reversed with a far-reaching decision 
which gives labor unions a legal right 
to represent the workers in Texas 
courts—a right we always considered 
we had but which had never been 
established in court. At present the 
case is on the docket of the State 
Supreme Court. 

Delegate representation to the con- 
ventions of the Texas State Federa- 
tion of Labor has tripled itself in the 
last ten years. At our most recent 
convention, held in June at San An- 
tonio, there were over 550 delegates 
in attendance. This clearly indicates 
the growth of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor movement in Texas. 
Delegate representation is based upon 
one delegate for each local union with 
100 members or less and one addi- 
tional delegate for each additional 
100 members. 

Efforts are continually being made 
by the State Federation to bring 
greater educational facilities and op- 
portunities to all union members. 

The monthly reports of the execu- 
tive secretary are augmented by a 
weekly newsletter, which is being dis- 
tributed to all central labor councils, 
labor papers, general organizers, in- 
ternational representatives and Execu- 
tive Board members. 

Although great advances have been 
made by the Texas State Federation 
for its membership, we recognize that 
there is much room for improvement. 
We are immensely proud of the serv- 
ice we render and of the place which 
Texas occupies in the state and na- 
tional picture of organization. 
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Farm Toilers Make Progress 


(Continued from Page 24) 


take farm jobs at low wages and in- 
filtrate even long established trades 
such as that of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, as well as the build- 
ing trades and various service trades 
throughout the nation. 

At the insistence of the National 
Farm Labor Union and other labor 
organizations, President Truman on 
June 3 appointed a five-man Commis- 
sion on Migratory Labor and insiruct- 
ed it to investigate all phases of the 
agricultural labor problem. This 
commission is currently holding hear- 
ings and making investigations 
throughout the country. It has un- 
covered some very significant evi- 
dence. For instance, at Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, three officials of the Immigra- 
tion Service told the commission that 
each year a “pressure group” of large 


j farm operators along the Mexican 


border forced the suspension of immi- 
gration laws to secure cheap labor to 
harvest their crops. 


When the National Farm Labor 


Union came into the American Fed- . 


eration of Labor it adopted a mini- 
mum legislative program, consisting 
of demands for a housing program 
for farm workers, the inclusion of 
agricultural workers under social se- 
curity laws, extension of wage and 
hour laws to agriculture, and cover- 
age of farm labor by a fair labor re- 
lations law. 

Some progress has been made on 
this score. The 1949 Housing Act 
provided, among other things, that 
10 per cent of all funds for public 
housing must be allocated to build 
rural non-farm housing in towns of 
less than 2,500 population. “Rurai 
non-farm” means housing that is not 
located directly on the farmer’s prop- 
erty. Later amendments to the Hous- 
ing Act provided that farm labor 
camps now in existence shall be 
turned over to the public housing au- 
thorities for operation, whereas the 
Eighticth Congress had ordered these 
homes for farm workers to be sold to 
the hichest bidder, i.e., the big grow- 
fs or their associations. 

The new social security legislation 
for the first time extends to some agri- 
cultural workers old-age and surviv- 
ors” insurance protection. However, 
the vast majority of agricultural 
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workers are still excluded. In our 
opinion it will be only a matter of 
time until all farm workers and even 
farmers themselves are brought under 
the social security laws. 

Some progress can be reported in 
securing coverage by the wage and 
hour law. No efforts have been made 
to secure amendments to the notorious 
Taft-Hartley Act, which all labor op- 
poses. The breaking of the heroic 
strike of the Di Giorgio workers. by 
Denham’s merciless injunction is still 
fresh in the memory of American 
farm workers. 

In the recent primary election cam- 
paign in California, quite a stir was 
created in the ranks c! reactionary 
politicians when it was found that 
farm worker residents of the agri- 
cultural towns and cities of the rich 
San Joaquin Valley were registering 
in unprecedented numbers. News- 
papers reported that an estimated 35,- 
000 farm workers were qualified to 
vote and credited the Farm Labor 
Union with having registered its mem- 
bers. Reactionary politicians like Re- 
publican Congressman Thomas H. 
Werdel, member of the House Labor 
Committee, were greatly alarmed and 
called for an investigation of regis- 
tration books to determine whether 
the so-called migratory farm worker 
actually had established legal resi- 
dence in the election precinct wherein 
he was registered. This move was 
squashed by intelligent Republican 
leaders who didn’t want to be put in 
the indefensible position of seeking to 
deny qualified farm workers the right 
to vote. 

Leaders of the twenty-three Farm 
Labor Union locals in California 
estimated that they were directly re- 
sponsible for the registration of at 
least 7,000 farm worker members. 
They admitted that their campaign 
may have increased interest in poli- 
tics to such an extent that 35,000 or 
more were qualified. Educational 
campaigns among farm workers are 
currently being conducted to increase 
further the registration of farm work- 
ers for the November election. The 
union has decided to call an Election 
Day holiday and to make full use of 
the effective caravan method of getting 
voters to the polls on November 7. 


In connection with the Samuel 
Gompers memorial organizing cam- 
paign conducted by the National Farm 
Labor Union, over 4,000 small, inde- 
pendent dairy farm operators have 
come into the ranks of the American 
Federation of Labor since January 1. 
This development began in 1948 when 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters turned over to the Farm 
Labor Union two locals of dairy 
farmers in Louisiana. The following 
year several groups of dairy farmers 
in New York State, formerly affili- 
ated with District 50 of the United 
Mine Workers, also applied for char- 
ters as local unions. 

These farm owners, few of whom 
ever employ labor, seeing that they 
were being squeezed out of the dairy 
industry by the large companies who 
handle over 60 per cent of the na- 
tion’s dairy products, decided that 
their only hope for salvation lay in 
the labor movement. 

Members of these farmers’ families 
often are employed in milk plants and 
creameries and in driving trucks haul- 
ing milk. They are members of the 
Teamsters Union and have known the 
ERENT 
Whenever there is a conflict between 
human rights and property rights, 
human rights must prevail. 

—Abraham Lincoln. 
AONE 


benefits of union membership. This 
no doubt caused the interest to be 
turned to organization of dairy farm- 
ers. 

Fifteen locals have been organized 
in New York State, three in Louisiana, 
one statewide unit in New Jersey, an- 
other local in the Pittsburgh area and 
others in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
The A. F. of L. organizing staff under 
Director Harry E. O'Reilly is giving 
assistance and performing signal serv- 
ice in this phase of the Farm Labor 
Union’s organizing drive. 

Organized labor has always sought 
ways and means of cooperating on 
economic and political levels with 
farmers. Congressmen and Senators 
elected from rural districts and agri- 
cultural states have been largely re- 
sponsible for the enactment of restric- 
tive legislation such as the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. Though it is still in an early 
stage, this organization of dairy farm- 
ers may in time prove to be the an- 
swer to labor’s desire for cooperation 
of workers and farmers in the United 
States. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


President Truman—Respect for hu- 
man dignity is the central issue in the 
world struggle to- 
day. America is 
dedicated to the 
conviction that all 
people are en- 
titled by the gift 
of God to equal 
rights and free- 
doms, eventhough 
they may differ in 
religious persuasion, in social and po- 
litical views or in racial origin. Our 
greatness is and will be measured by 
the degree of our recognition of this 
fundamental truth. Millions of peo- 
ple in the world are living in slavery. 
They are subject to the iron rule of 
despots who make the state supreme 
and who constantly violate God-given 
human rights. Free people every- 
where are horrified to witness the 
subjugation of their fellow human 
beings by the totalitarian states. No 
group is being spared. Protestants, 
Jews, Catholics and Orthodox are be- 
ing crushed into submission. States- 
men of democratic spirit and writers, 
teachers and scientists of independent 
mind are being destroyed. The con- 
science of the free world is appalled 
by their shocking martyrdom. At 
such a time our people, with others of 
like devotion to freedom and human 
dignity, must demonstrate a greater 
measure of fraternity and unity than 
ever before. There probably has never 
been a time in history when true 
brotherhood was so indispensable. 


A. Philip Randolph, president, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters—The Ameri- 
can Negro is con- 
cerned with more 
than just an im- 
provement in his 
general working 
conditions, reduc- 
tion of his hours 
and an increase in 
his wages. Most 
American Negroes still exist in politi- 
cal, economic and social insecurity, 
and in many instances this insecurity 
expresses itself in physical fear. And 
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so today one of the urgent and imme- 
diate crying needs of the American 
Negro is the attainment of a com- 
prehensive program of civil rights. 
American Negro unionists realize, 
perhaps more than any other single 
group in American society, the need 
for advancing and perpetuating a free 
and democratic society. The Amer- 
ican Negro rejects totalitarianism, be 
it Fascist or Communist. He will con- 
tinue to cast his lot with democratic 
society, for he feels that in the rights 
of assembly, petition and freedom of 
speech he has powerful means for 
pointing out the flaws and inconsist- 
encies in American democratic pro- 
nouncement and American practice. 


Woodruff Randolph, president, In- 
ternational Typographical Union— 

No strike for bet- 

ter wages or con- 

ditions can be 

successful if an 

employer can di- 

lute the personnel 

of a shop with 

enough non-un- 

ion men, selected 

by him and per- 
haps paid more than the union scale 
so that they will supply a strikebreak- 
ing nucleus. Without question, such 
a strikebreaking nucleus of non- 
union men would destroy the morale 
of the union and, while preventing 
the possibility of a strike, would also 
prevent reasonable progress of work- 
ing people obtained through bonafide 
collective bargaining. To say that a 
man must know his trade in order to 
work in our industry is true of every 
other line of endeavor, and if he 
knows his trade, is of good character 
and is willing to pay his dues, he can 
come freely into our organization. 
Under the Taft-Hartley Act, a man 
can be forced into a union at the end 
of thirty days. We do not want and 
have never accepted the principle of 
compulsory unionism. We deny no 
one the right to work at our trade. 
We do impose certain conditions upon 
working in certain shops. Those con- 
ditions are not onerous, are demo- 
cratically fixed by the action of the 


vast majority of the men employed in 
the craft and are designed solely to 
protect the interests of those working 
at the craft and the competency of 
persons employed in it. 


J. Scott Milne, secretary, Interna. 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
W orkers —Presi- 
dent Truman. in 
taking his stand 
on Korea, told 
Russia in no un- 
certain terms that 
as far as we were 
concerned; there 
wasn't going to 
be another Mu- 
nich. All over the United States the 
comments went up with a better than 
99 per cent average approving the 
President’s action. Our citizens know 
that there are things more precious 
than life. Right now our American 
boys are fighting and dying on Ko- 
rean battlegrounds, and our hearts go 
out to them and to their distressed 
families. But they are fighting not 
merely to keep free, for free men, a 
strip of ground, but for the freedom 
of the world. War is a wicked and 
dreadful thing, but if out of it can 
come a strong world organization 
with a new birth of freedom, it will 
have been worth while, and the right- 
eous wrath of man will have proved 
the righteousness of God. 


Joseph V. Moreschi, president, /n- 
ternational Hod Carriers, Building 
and Common 
Laborers Union 
—What makes a 
good union off- 
cer? There are 
many things. 
First of all is his 
job attitude. He 
must consider 
that he is an off- 
cer to serve, not to rule. The man 
who, accepting an elective office, 
wants to lord it over the membership 
should be voted out at the first oppor- 
tunity. The good union officer must 
be intelligent. He should have a good 
sense of judgment. The good union 
officer has the ability to assume re 
sponsibility. He has enough personal 
stature to merit the respect of mat- 
agement. His honesty and personal 
integrity must be beyond reproach. 
Choose your officers critically. Ob 
serve them and their actions carefully. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


A hood Day 


Far atl Monday morning Milton, 
Carl and Douglas were up and 
dressed. They had spent the night to- 
gether at Douglas Cochrane’s home 
and were in the kitchen eating cereal 
at 7 o’clock when Mrs. Cochrane came 
downstairs. 

“Goodness, boys!” she exclaimed 
as she entered the kitchen. “You're 
up early, aren’t you? Have you found 
enough to eat?” 

“Plenty, thanks,” replied Carl. 

“Mom, we could do with a spot of 
cocoa,” said Doug. “So far we’ve only 
had cereal.” 

“I’m going to fix Dad his bacon 
and eggs,” his mother said. “You boys 
get plates from the cupboard and I'll 
have enough for you in a jiffy. What 
goes on this early in the morning?” 

“We have to be out at the fair 
grounds at 8 o'clock to see about our 
stand,” answered Milton. 

“Remember, Mom, I told you we 
had to be there early,” said Doug. 

“Hi, there, everyone!” Mr. Coch- 
rane greeted them as he came in. “It’s 
a good thing I’m in time to get a 
little something to eat before it’s all 
gone. How are supplies holding out, 
Mother ?” 

“Fine,” she answered. “Sit there 
with the boys and I’ll have your coffee 
in a minute. Here are the eggs. Is 
the bacon crisp enough?” Placing the 
platter in the center of the table, she 
said: “Help yourselves!” 

“Tll bet the girls aren’t up yet,” 
said Carl. 

“T'll bet they are,” returned Milton. 
“They stayed all night at Miriam’s 
house and they’re always up early 
over there.” 

“You seem to know a lot about it,” 
said Carl scornfully. 

“Sure do! Miriam’s my cousin and 
that family is always up at 6, summer 
or winter. I never stay there all night 
ifI can help it. Uncle Nate gets every- 
one up. The girls are up and dressed 
and most likely have done the dishes 
and made the beds by this time. Aunt 
Rose would see to that.” 

“In that case, I guess we'd better 
get moving,” suggested Douglas. 

“T'm going to the fair grounds right 


away, too,” said Mr. Cochrane. “You 
fellows can ride along with me if you 
wish. Maybe I can get you there be- 
fore the girls arrive.” 

“Don’t worry about the dishes and 
the beds here,” said Mrs. Cochrane 
quickly, smiling. 

“We won't, because we've already 
folded up our sleeping bags and put 
them away,” laughed Douglas. 

“Honest, Mrs. Cochrane,” said Carl, 
edging toward the door, “if you need 
help with the dishes, we have time.” 

“Thanks just the same, boys, but 
I'll manage nicely. Sally hasn’t eaten 
yet and she'll help me. When will we 
see you?” she asked her husband. 

“T’ll be back to get you about 10 
o’clock, in plenty of time to see the 
parade.” 

“Fine. Ill have our lunch all 
packed. Doug, do you want yours put 
up separately ?” 

“Yeah, Mom, if you don’t mind,” 
he answered. “And I suppose Sally 
will want hers separate, too. All the 
Junior Unionists are going to eat 
together. She'll be with us, but don’t 
put hers and mine together because 
we might not sit near each other. I 
hear the car, Mom—see you later. 

At the fair grounds they were met 
by the rest of their committee. They 
worked well together, and by parade 
time they had the big tent up and their 
display arranged. In the open space 
beside it the picnic tables were set 
out and the benches were in place. 
Across the front of their space they 
had hung a big banner, with “Junior 
Union” printed on it, between two 
trees. On each side they had placed 
large American flags. 

“It looks pretty good,” remarked 
Miriam to Milton. 

“Yeah, not bad,” he agreed. “It’s 
a good thing we all got here as early 
as we did, though, or we wouldn’t 
be finished yet.” 

“T beat Papa getting up this morn- 
ing,” boasted Miriam. “I guess it’s 
about the first time any of us were 
ahead of him. I wish you could have 
seen his face when he saw us girls all 
up and dressed and eating breakfast 
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when he came down. But we'd better 
get going or we'll miss the parade.” 

They hurried along to catch up to 
the rest of the committee and were 
soon at the Library Park. There they 
put on their costumes and those who 
were to ride on the float took their 
places. The rest who were to march 
beside them fell into line, and when 
the grand marshal of the parade gave 
his signals they started off proudly. 

As they moved along the course, 
they waved to families and friends. 
Many called greetings back and forth. 
The whole spirit was one of holiday 
and good fellowship. Rounds of ap- 
plause grected the young people, and 
as their float passed the reviewing 
stand the judges nodded apprecia- 
tively. 

The parade ended at the fair 
grounds, where the families met to 
have their picnic. The Junior Union- 
ists ate together, and what a jolly time 
they had! After lunch there were dis- 
plays to be visited and many other 
events to make the day enjoyable. At 
3 o'clock there was a band concert 
and then two speeches by outstanding 
labor leaders of the community. 

The Junior Unionists were most in- 
terested, however, in hearing who 
were to be awarded the prizes for 
parade participation, for excellence 
of displays and for the other con- 
tests. Most of the Junior Unionists sat 
together, although a few had joined 
their families for this part of the day’s 
activities. 

Mr. Cochrane, who was chairman 
of the Central Labor nion, presided, 
and he seemed to be as thoroughly 
glad to announce that the Junior 
Union float had won first.prize in the 
parade as the young: people were to 
receive the award. They also received 
honorable mention for their display 
and two of the Junior Union mem- 
bers won prizes for their prowess in 
athletic events. 

All in all, it was a memorable and 
happy day, a day to spend with 
family and friends, a day to take part 
in the community celebration of that 
day so typically and uniquely Ameri- 
can in character, Labor Day. 
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EDWARDS 


If you want to know what’s really going on, Frank Edwards is 


your man. Get the habit of listening to him regularly. He reports 
the news and exposes the skullduggery of the N.A.M. boys and the 
other enemies of progress. Be sure to listen to Edwards nightly. 


And tell all your friends and acquaintances to listen to him, too. 
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